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Week Ending Friday, April 19, 1985 


Federal Budget and Nicaragua Peace 
Proposal 





Radio Address to the Nation. April 6, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

I’m speaking to you today from our ranch 
in California. And I’m happy to report that 
in keeping with the spirit of Passover and 
Easter, this week is ending on a very hope- 
ful note. We received encouraging reaction 
to our peace proposal for Nicaragua, and 
we've reached an immensely important 
budget agreement that can help keep 
America’s economic engines running full 
speed ahead for years to come. 

Let me speak first about that budget 
agreement. For months, the voices of con- 
ventional wisdom told us government defi- 
cits are too high and must be brought 
down, but when asked how, they inevitably 
answered, “Slash defense and raise taxes.” 

Well, as I’ve said many times, we don’t 
have a deficit problem because you're not 
taxed enough. In the last 10 years, revenues 
to government increased by over $400 bil- 
lion, but spending by government went up 
over 600 billion. 

Nor do we have a deficit problem be- 
cause of military spending. We’re spending 
$16 billion less in this fiscal year than Mr. 
Carter’s last budget had projected would be 
spent. As a matter of fact, as a percentage 
of the Federal budget, we spent more on 
defense 15 years ago, and the world was a 
lot less dangerous then. 

This week, the Senate Republican leader- 
ship agreed with us on the most far-reach- 
ing spending reduction plan in postwar his- 
tory. If approved by the full Congress, 
almost $300 billion in red ink will be elimi- 
nated over the next 3 years. This agree- 
ment provides the foundation for historic 
progress because those deficits will be 
wiped out without raising taxes a nickel, 
without jeopardizing vital defense programs 
or any essential services. 


What the Senate Republicans have done 
is bite the bullet on spending, and I believe 
they deserve your support and that of the 
other Members of Congress. Some 17 pro- 
grams will be terminated, others will be 
thoroughly reformed, and spending on 
scores of other programs, including pay for 
government workers, will be frozen. 

The Defense Department budget will in- 
crease by only 3 percent in real terms. 
We'll have to squeeze costs everywhere if 
our buildup is to go forward, but Secretary 
Weinberger assures me that our men and 
women in uniform can get this job done. 

Now, you’ve been reading and hearing 
about $400 hammers and $700 wrenches 
and such. Well, these figures—where do 
you think they’re getting them? They’re 
getting them from us. That’s what has been 
going on, and we’ve discovered it, and 
we're stopping it. 

And we’re guaranteeing Social Security 
recipients an increase of at least 2 percent 
each year over the next 3 years. If inflation 
ends up less than 3 percent this year over 
last, then under present law, Social Security 
recipients would not be entitled to any in- 
crease. Under this new proposal, they'll be 
guaranteed a 2-percent increase even if 
there is no inflation. And if Congress coop- 
erates on spending, we can keep bringing 
inflation down until it is zero. Courage and 
leadership are crucial if we expect to bring 
deficits down in a manner that protects our 
security and permits continued strong eco- 
nomic growth. And that’s what we'll be 
asking for in the days ahead when the Con- 
gress returns from recess. 

Now, let me give you the encouraging 
news about our proposal for peace and de- 
mocracy in Nicaragua. As you know, we’ve 
asked both sides—the Communists and the 
democratic resistance—to lay down their 
arms. We’ve endorsed the proposal made 
by the democratic resistance, the contras, 
that the Catholic Church serve as mediator 
to restore freedom and ensure internation- 
ally supervised elections. And we’ve asked 
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Congress to release $14 million for those 
freedom fighters—aid that will go immedi- 
ately for medicines, food, and clothing and 
other support to help these men and their 
families survive. We have made this propos- 
al in a sincere effort to start a dialog aimed 
at true internal reconciliation, which can 
bring peace and liberty to Nicaragua. 

You know, the Federal Government these 
days spends $14 million every few minutes, 
so we’re asking Congress for just a few min- 
utes worth of help for the democratic forces 
of Nicaragua—$14 million means very little 
to us, but it’s a whole world to them. 

President Betancur of Colombia has 
called our proposal positive and construc- 
tive. More than a dozen countries, includ- 
ing Nicaragua’s neighbors, have already ex- 
pressed their support. And President 
Duarte wrote me yesterday to say that 
we're taking the right step at the right 
time. And he added, “Your initiative and 
approach have my complete support and I 
strongly urge all the friends of Central 
America in your Congress to give it their 
full support.” 

In this season of peace, we have put forth 
an olive branch. We’ve sought to make a 
new beginning in a time of hope for all who 
yearn for freedom. And around the world, 
those who support democracy are rallying 
to support our proposal. I ask only that the 
Members of our own Congress do the same. 

I wish you all a happy and blessed Easter 
and Passover. Until next week, thanks for 
listening, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 

The radio address was not received by the 
Office of the Federal Register in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Tax Reform 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 13, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 
I want to talk today about one of the 
most historic reforms our administration 
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will propose as a top priority for passage in 
Congress this year. Next month, we'll unveil 
our plan to completely overhaul our tax 
code, changing it from a source of confusion 
and contempt to a model of fairness, sim- 
plicity, and incentives for work, risk-taking, 
and growth. 

For millions of us, this weekend marks 
the final countdown to April 15th, the 
dreaded day we must bare our financial 
souls, account for every nickel earned, and 
deliver to the IRS all taxes due. It is a legal 
obligation we must meet. But paying taxes 
is painful, nonetheless. 

Not only because tax rates remain too 
high, which they are despite the reductions 
we’ve made, but because over the years the 
entire tax system has come to mirror Wash- 
ington itself—a. complicated, frustrating, 
unfair mystery of legalistic gobbledygook 
and loopholes never designed, it seems, to 
help everyday wage earners, only those 
who can afford high-priced attorneys and 
accountants. 

How many times have we heard about 
profitable companies paying little or no 
taxes, or seen advertising for sophisticated 
tax shelter schemes that enable individuals 
to avoid paying their fair share of taxes, or 
seen luxuries being written off that must 
eventually be paid for by somebody else— 
that somebody, of course, being you. I 
wonder how many Americans realize that 
tax deductions are available for seminars 
and conferences held on cruise ships. We 
know that our tax code is unfair. We know 
that it’s complicated beyond belief. Millions 
of Americans need professional assistance 
just to complete their returns. And we 
know that it has bred another problem 
every bit as serious—the wasting of eco- 
nomic resources. 

With all the special provisions in our tax 
laws, too many economic decisions are 
being made for tax reasons alone, rather 
than in response to the marketplace. And 
that causes precious investment to be di- 
verted from areas that could make the 
United States more productive and com- 
petitive in world markets. 

Let me cite one example. Have you ever 
heard of a see-through building? Well, it’s 
one that has no interior walls because it has 
no tenants. Between 1983 and 1984, only 
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about half of the increase in available com- 
mercial office space was reflected in rentals. 
The other half resulted in vacancies. You 
see, the tax benefits for investment in some 
kinds of real estate deals are so generous 
that being able to rent space may be sec- 
ondary. The result is overbuilding and high 
vacancy rates in many American cities. It’s 
time for change—sweeping change. And 
when we return from the economic summit 
in May, we intend to move. 

Treasury Secretary Jim Baker has been 
meeting with congressional leaders and au- 
thors of other tax reform plans, and we 
expect to advance a proposal that can win 
bipartisan approval this year. 

Historically, tax reform has become a 
code word for tax increases, but our reform 
will not be a tax increase in disguise. And it 
probably won’t please Washington’s army of 
high-powered lobbyists. What our plan will 
do is give to the average family and every 
American with courage to invest in a new 
idea opportunities to make this economy 
the greatest miracle for growth and human 
progress the world has ever seen. 

With your support, this will be the last 
year the American people face today’s high 
tax barriers. We'll propose reducing sharply 
personal tax rates, bringing the top rate 
down to 35 percent or lower, and providing 
most Americans a tax cut. 

Our plan will mark an historic commit- 
ment to American families, for we intend to 
increase significantly the personal exemp- 
tion, which will be especially beneficial to 
low-income families, helping them leave 
welfare behind, find productive jobs, and 
join those now paying taxes and contribut- 
ing to a bigger gross national product. We'll 
lower personal rates by broadening the 
base, in other words, eliminate the shelters 
that make tax avoidance legal. But long- 
standing provisions like deductions for your 
home mortgage will be maintained. As we 
lower rates on the people, we’ll reduce cor- 
porate rates, too. In meeting concerns for 
fairness and neutrality, we must not jeop- 
ardize economic growth. 

My goal is to keep America the premier 
job-creating nation on Earth, and we intend 
to unleash the full power of entrepreneur- 
ship. Together, we can seize this historic 
moment. We can create a new tax code— 
clean, simple, and fair. We can make ours 


the land of the future, offering unlimited 
opportunity to all Americans who dare to 
live for their dreams. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


Technical Review Group on Inertial 
Confinement Fusion 





Executive Order 12509. April 14, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
1633 of the Department of Defense Author- 
ization Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525), and 
in order to establish an advisory committee 
to review the inertial confinement fusion 
program, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section I. There is established the Tech- 
nical Review Group on Inertial Confine- 
ment Fusion. The Technical Review Group 
shall be composed of two members, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy, who shall also serve as Chair- 
man, and the Director of the Office of 
Energy Research of the Department of 
Energy. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Task Force shall review 
thoroughly the accomplishments, manage- 
ment, goals, and anticipated contributions 
of the defense inertial confinement fusion 
program and shall advise the President and 
the Congress concerning its findings of fact 
and recommendations regarding priorities 
for future work in the inertial confinement 
fusion program. In conducting its review 
and recommendations, the Technical 
Review Group shall contract with an appro- 
priate independent, nationally recognized 
organization of scientists to study the iner- 
tial confinement fusion program and to 
submit its evaluation to the Technical 
Review Group for consideration in prepara- 
tion of its reports. 

(b) The Technical Review Group shall 
submit an interim report to the President 
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and the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives before June 1, 1985, and shall submit 
its final report before May 1, 1986. 

Sec. 3. (a) The heads of Executive depart- 
ments and agencies shall, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, provide the Technical 
Review Group with such information as 
may be necessary for the effective perform- 
ance of its functions. 

(b) Members of the Technical Review 
Group shall serve without compensation for 
their work on the Group. 

(c) The Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy shall, subject to the 
availability of funds, provide the Technical 
Review Group with such administrative 
services, facilities, staff, and other support 
services as may be necessary. 

Sec. 4. The Technical Review Group shall 
terminate upon the submission of its final 
report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 14, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:35 p.m., April 15, 1985] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 15. 


Nicaragua Peace Proposal 





Informal Exchange with Reporters. 
April 15, 1985 





The President. 1 think you all recognize 
our visitors here this morning. 

Q. Can you get closer? 

Q. Closer, please. Come on right up. 

The President. ve been pleased to 
confer with these distinguished Americans, 
and they agree with me that if any area of 
the world is of vital interest to the United 
States, it is neighboring countries in Central 
America. Former Secretary of State Kissin- 
ger also has asked me to express his con- 
tinuing support for our Central American 
policy. 
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Our April 4th proposal asking for both 
sides to lay down their arms and enter a 
church-mediated dialog for peace offers 
new hope for the region. It could open the 
path to conciliation. 

Our plan has been endorsed by Nicara- 
gua’s neighbors; Presidents Duarte, Suazo, 
and Monge have all sent letters of strong 
support. Other Latin American nations 
view it as a positive step. El Salvador’s 
President Duarte called it the right step at 
the right time and urged Members of Con- 
gress to support it. 

I’m asking Congress to give this peace 
initiative and democracy a chance. I’m 
asking Congress to work with me to stem 
the flood of refugees, the threat of hostile 
forces on our borders, and the loss of faith 
in America’s commitments around the 
world that could definitely result if we do 
not act quickly and responsibly. 

I’m asking Congress to join me in the 
bipartisan spirit so essential to our security 
in providing this small amount, $14 million, 
for the more than 15,000 Nicaraguans who 
are struggling for democracy. It is so little, 
yet such an important symbol of our re- 
solve, a signal to all of Central America and, 
yes, to those everywhere in the world who 
depend on us. 

Our overall policy in the region has been 
working, but continued success depends on 
Congress’ prompt release of aid for the Nic- 
araguan democratic resistance. Democracy 
and peace deserve a chance. The freedom- 
loving people of Nicaragua deserve a 
chance. 

To accomplish this and protect our coun- 
try we must stand together. These distin- 
guished Americans know, in a very personal 
way, how crucial bipartisan unity is to a 
successful American foreign policy. 

End of statement. 

Q. Mr. President, how does the vote look 
now on Central America? 

The President. In this photo opportunity, 
I’m not going to take any questions except 
to say—that one, I haven’t had a count on 
that, having just returned. 

Q. Are you confident? 

The President. 1'm always cautiously opti- 
mistic. 
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Note: The exchange began at 10:21 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Ringling Brothers and Barnum and 
Bailey Circus 





Remarks at a Performance at the D.C. 
Armory. April 15, 1985 





The Ringmaster. Mr. President, welcome 
to Ringling Brothers and Barnum and 
Bailey Circus, on behalf of our producer, 
Kenneth Feld, and children of all ages ev- 
erywhere. 

It is truly an honor to have you here at 
the Greatest Show on Earth. You have your 
official ringmaster’s whistle. And now, will 
you honor us by starting our show? 

The President. 1 will. And I want to say 
thanks to all of you and to all of the per- 
formers that we’re going to see here for 
what they’re doing for all of us. And later 
on I'll have a few words to say to all of you, 
but right now I’m not going to hold the 
show up. So, I think that’s what the whistle 
is for. All right. 


[At this point, the President blew the ring- 
master’s whistle for the circus to begin. The 
President then sat with students from 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School 
to watch the first half of the performance.] 


The President. Thank you all very much. 
But more importantly, all of you there in 
the stands—including myself now up here— 
shall we just once let out a yell and show 
how much we appreciate what all these 
wonderful people have been doing for us 
here for the last hour? 

Audience. [Applause and cheers] 

The President. There it is. We really 
thank you. You know, this year is Ringling 
Brothers’ 100th birthday. They’re just a 
little older than I am. And this year they’re 
going to do more than just entertain 
people. The Ringling Brothers Barnum and 
Bailey Circus, traveling across the country, 
is going to have a program that is called the 
Safe Kids campaign. 

With all of the lost children, the problems 
that we’re having in this country, they’re 
going across the country; they’re going to 
give children and parents an opportunity to 


obtain free educational material, identifica- 
tion documentation, and help keep their 
families safe and secure. 

Earlier this month I met at the White 
House with a group of leaders from the 
communities, from law enforcement, 
schools, business, government to talk about 
what can be done to keep all children safe. 
And I asked them to form a national part- 
nership for child safety. 

And now Id like to ask all of you boys 
and girls who are here today to join, at least 
in part time, in that campaign. And I’ve 
jotted down a few things here on a card 
that we’d like to ask you to do and to tell 
you what to do and how you can help: 

Number one, be sure to learn and know 
your full address and your home phone 
number. 

Second, always let your parents know 
where you are, and learn to use the phone 
so that you could call them from anywhere. 

And third and most important, listen 
carefully to all the special safety tips that 
your parents and your teachers tell you. 

Each and every one of you is very impor- 
tant to all of us. I think you could see that 
when these wonderful people here were 
willing to give of their talent and their time 
to entertain us the way they have. And 
now, throughout the country, they’re going 
to be participating in campaigns to see if 
we can’t prevent the disappearance of chil- 
dren, that has been happening in our coun- 
try. 

That’s all the time now, and I’ve taken 
too much time away from—all the beauty 
and the glamor is here—but just to add my 
thanks to all of you here in the show, to all 
of you for being here. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:55 a.m. 


Export-Import Bank of the United 
States 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. April 15, 1985. 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


This report is being transmitted pursuant 
to Section 7(a\2) of the Export-Import Bank 
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Act of 1945, as amended. I have deter- 
mined that the authority available to the 
Bank for fiscal year 1985 is more than suffi- 
cient to meet the current estimate of the 
needs of the Bank. This estimate was based 
upon the transactions already approved, ap- 
plications received by the Bank, and projec- 
tions of the level of business likely for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. 

I am not seeking legislation to rescind 
any authority of the Bank. Estimates of 
demand for Export-Import Bank financing 
could change with continued growth in the 
U.S. economy and global recovery. In addi- 
tion, the ability to respond to greater than 
anticipated demand could be a means to 
ease the transition from the direct loan to 
the interest rate subsidy program which I 
have proposed as an alternative. Therefore, 
I have concluded that the statutory fiscal 
year 1985 limit for Eximbank authority 
should be retained unchanged. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board 





Appointment of Howard H. Baker, Jr., as a 
Member. April 15, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Howard H. Baker, Jr., to be 
a member of the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Senator Baker is a senior partner in the 
law firm of Vinson & Elkins in Washington, 
DC. He also serves as a partner in the firm 
of Baker, Worthington, Crossley, Stansberry 
& Woolf in Huntsville and Knoxville, TN. 
He served as a United States Senator from 
Tennessee from 1966 to 1985. He was mi- 
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nority leader in 1977-1981 and majority 
leader in 1981-1985. He was cochairman of 
the Senate Select Committee on Presiden- 
tial Campaign Activities and a member of 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, and the Select Committee on In- 
telligence. 

He received the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom in 1984. He attended the Univer- 
sity of the South and Tulane University. He 
graduated from the University of Tennessee 
(LL.B., 1949). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Huntsville, TN. He was 
born November 15, 1925, in Huntsville, TN. 


Department of State 





Nomination of Douglas W. McMinn To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs). April 15, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Douglas W. McMinn to be 
Assistant Secretary of State (Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs). 

Since 1982 Mr. McMinn has been serving 
as Director of International Economic Af- 
fairs at the National Security Council. He 
was designated by the President to help 
guide policy preparations for the 1984 
London Economic Summit and has been re- 
designated in preparing for this year’s 
summit in Bonn. Previously he served at 
the Department of Commerce (1981-1982). 
From 1979 to 1981, he served as deputy 
chief of mission, Office of the United States 
Trade Representative, Geneva, Switzerland. 
He was special assistant to the Deputy Spe- 
cial Trade Representative (1977-1979) and 
served as an international economist at the 
Department of the Treasury from 1975 to 
1977. 

Mr. McMinn graduated from Gustavus 
Adolphus College (B.A., 1969), Johns Hop- 
kins University (M.L.A., 1972), and Johns 
Hopkins University School of Advanced 
International Studies (M.A., 1975). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
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Alexandria, VA. He was born July 18, 1947, 
in Salt Lake City, UT. 


American National Red Cross 





Appointment of George F. Moody as a 
Member of the Board of Governors, and 
Designation as Principal Officer. 

April 15, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint George F. Moody to serve 
on the Board of Governors of the American 
National Red Cross for a term of 3 years. 
He will also be designated to act as the 
principal officer of the corporation. 

Since 1980 Mr. Moody has been presi- 
dent, chief operating officer, and a director 
of both Security Pacific Corp. and Security 
Pacific National Bank. He is also a member 
of the office of the chief executive for both 
organizations and serves on the bank’s man- 
agement committee. He joined Security Pa- 
cific National Bank in 1953. 

He is a director and was a member of the 
executive committee of the American Red 
Cross, Los Angeles chapter. He serves as a 
director and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the United Way, Inc. He is a past 
director of the Los Angeles Area Chamber 
of Commerce, for which he served as presi- 
dent in 1980. He is also a director and past 
president of the Los Angeles Area Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 

He is married, has four children, and re- 
sides in Hacienda Heights, CA. He was born 
July 28, 1930, in Riverside, CA. 


President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 





Appointment of Two Members. 
April 15, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports: 


Robert P. Levy will succeed Dorothy Hamill. Mr. 
Levy is chairman and president of DRT Indus- 
tries, Inc., in Philadelphia, PA. He serves on 
the boards of directors of Tate & Lyle, Inc., 
and the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
He is a trustee of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. He graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania (B.A., 1952). He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Bryn Mawr, PA. He 
was born March 30, 1931, in Philadelphia, PA. 

Charles Luckman will succeed Roger Staubach. 
He is founder and partner in the Luckman 
Partnership, Inc., in Los Angeles, CA. He has 
also served as chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Luckman Management 
Corp. since 1973. He was chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of Ogden De- 
velopment Corp. in 1968-1974. He graduated 
from the University of Illinois (1931) and the 
University of Miami (LL.D., 1950). He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Los An- 
geles, CA. He was born May 16, 1909, in 
Kansas City, MO. 


Milton Pitts 





Remarks at a Reception Honoring 20 Years 
of Service. April 15, 1985 





The President. Well, good evening. I just 
washed my hair, and I can’t do a thing with 
it. [Laughter] 

Now, Milt, don’t reach for the scissors. 
[Laughter] I’ve got a speech I’ve got to 
make at another place here this evening. I 
didn’t come in here for a haircut; I came in 
here—you got any ideas? [Laughter] 

Well, we’re all gathered here, and I know 
one thing, for a friend. And I found that, 
among other things, a great sense of 
humor—as a matter of fact, I’ve got one, 
Milt. [Laughter] What do you call 10 rabbits 
that are dancing backward? Give up, huh. 

Mr. Pitts. I give up. 

The President. A receding hare line. 
[Laughter] 

No, because of that other engagement, 
I’m just going to take a minute here. I’m 
going to tell a story that Milt knows, and he 
likes it very much because it’s about an- 
other barber, one in California—and it’s 
really true; it’s not just a joke—and in a 
place that, before Washington, I used to go 
get my hair cut. 
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And one day, there was one of the regu- 
lar customers in there with his regular 
fellow, and told him to really, you know, do 
it up right because he and his wife were 
taking a trip to Europe. And the conversa- 
tion that followed then: Question from the 
man that was doing the cutting, and he 
said, “Well, where are you going?” And he 
said, “Rome.” “Oh?” He said, “Yeah. We’re 
going to see all the monuments and all the 
historic things and the Colosseum and all of 
that.” 

“Nah,” he says, “you won’t like it. A lot of 
those things aren’t around, or you can’t find 
them, and there’s nobody to show them to 
you.” He says, “What line are you flying?” 
He says, “We’re not. We’re taking a ship. 
We're sailing.” “Oh,” he says, “that’s a big 
mistake. The food is lousy. It isn’t like you 
think it’s going to be at all. You’re going to 
be sick and tired and bored to death before 
you get halfway there.” 

Well, he went on that way about every- 
thing. And finally, sitting in the chair, he 
said, “And we’ve got an arrangement al- 
ready. We’re going to have an audience 
with the Pope.” 

“Oh,” he says, “you think you’re going to 
see the Pope.” He says, “You'll probably be 
in a line—20,000 people. If you get within 
two blocks of him, you'll be lucky.” And 
finally, getting the haircut, he said, “Look, 
will you stop trying to spoil the trip. We’ve 
been looking forward to this for a long 
time. Now, just cut my hair and be quiet.” 

And it was finished, and he went on the 
trip. A few weeks later, he’s back and in the 
chair. And the first question was, “Well, 
how was your trip?” He said, “Wonderful.” 
He said, “The boat—it was wonderful. We 
almost hated to get to Rome; we had so 
much fun on the ship. And the food was 
great, like the best restaurants you could 
ever imagine.” And he said, “We saw every- 
thing in Rome, all the history of Rome. It 
was really wonderful. We saw all those 
things, and we had an audience with the 
Pope. Twenty minutes he gave us.” And he 
said, “When I bent down to kiss his ring, he 
said to me, “Where did you get the lousy 
haircut?’ ” [Laughter] 

Well, Milt, I wish I could stay longer, but 
I know why we're all here: A friend, a gen- 
tleman, and we all do look a little better 
because of him. [Laughter] Matter of fact, a 
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lot better—{/aughter|—because of him. And 
I'm due in 2 or 3 days, too. I know it. 
[Laughter] So, brace yourself. But, Milt, it’s 
a great pleasure to be here. 

And, you know, his clientele—three Presi- 
dents, three Vice Presidents, Cabinet mem- 
bers, Members of the Congress, and all— 
they come and go, but he’s here for the 
long stretch. The rest of us are sort of hair 
today and gone tomorrow. [Laughter] 

Mr. Pitts. Thank you, Mr. President, for 
coming. Wonderful! 

Master of Ceremonies.1 We have a 
plaque for Mr. Pitts in honor of his 20 years 
here at the hotel. And it reads: In honor of 
Milton Pitts, barber to the Presidents for 20 
years, dedicated to the service of the Shera- 
ton-Carlton Hotel in Washington, DC, 
August [April] 15, 1985. 

Congratulations, Mr. Pitts. 

The President. Milt, congratulations. 

Mr. Pitts. Thank you, Mr. President. It’s 
wonderful of you to make it. 

The President. And if they’d rewrite the 
Constitution, I'd try to be around for the 
next 20th. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 6:26 p.m. in 


the Crystal Room at the Sheraton-Carlton 
Hotel. 


Nicaragua Refugee Fund 





Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner. 
April 15, 1985 





I want to begin by saying that I’m hon- 
ored to be in the presence of those who are 
here from Nicaragua and all the rest of you, 
too. Many of you have been driven from 
the land of your birth by a sad turn of 
history, but you’ve refused to forget your 
homeland or abandon your fellow Nicara- 
guans. And for this you deserve, and you 
have, both our high regard and our thanks. 

Six years ago, many of you were part of 
the fight to overthrow an oppressive regime 
that had ruled your country for decades. 


1 David M. Meloy, general manager of 
the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel. 
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You succeeded; the regime fell. And many 
rejoiced knowing that true freedom and 
true democracy would finally rise to take its 
place. 

But the new regime became not a de- 
mocracy but a dictatorship. Communism 
was embraced, and Nicaragua moved into 
the Soviet orbit. The best of the revolution, 
members of the original revolutionary gov- 
ernment who had fought for high ideals, 
left the country. In all, more than a quarter 
of a million souls fled Nicaragua, and 
they’re fleeing still, Many of the refugees 
are the poorest of the poor—Indians and 
peasants and terrified mothers and chil- 
dren. All of them need our help. But even 
more, perhaps, they need the attention of 
the world. After nearly 6 years, attention 
must be paid. 

There’s so much I want to discuss tonight, 
from the plight of the refugees to why 
they’re fleeing. I want to talk about what is 
at stake in Central America, what is at 
issue, and what it means to all of us in this 
room, in this country, and in the West. I'll 
start with Nicaragua now, Nicaragua on 
April 15, 1985. 

As you know, the Sandinista dictatorship 
has taken absolute control of the govern- 
ment and the armed forces. It is a Commu- 
nist dictatorship. It has done what Commu- 
nist dictatorships do: created a repressive 
state security and secret police organization 
assisted by Soviet, East German, and Cuban 
advisers; harassed, and in many cases ex- 
punged, the political opposition, and ren- 
dered the democratic freedoms of speech, 
press, and assembly punishable by officially 
sanctioned harassment and imprisonment 
or death. 

But the Communists are not unopposed. 
They are facing great resistance from the 
people of Nicaragua, resistance from the pa- 
triots who fight for freedom and their un- 
armed allies from the prodemocracy move- 
ment. 

There is growing evidence of Sandinista 
brutality. We’ve recently learned that 10 or 
11 members of the Social Christian Party 
have been rounded up and jailed. The San- 
dinistas are trying to get them to confess to 
being counterrevolutionaries. And you 
might be interested in knowing one way 
the Communists are coercing these confes- 
sions. They have also arrested more than a 


hundred relatives of the political prisoners. 
And according to our most recent informa- 
tion, the Social Christian Party members 
are being held in the dark in small, over- 
heated cells. Prisoners are served meals at 
irregular intervals—after 12 hours, for in- 
stance, and then the next in another 2. The 
purpose is to disorient them and wear them 
down. Where do they get that ideaP This 
same method has been used against political 
prisoners in Cuba. 

Now, we do not know the exact number 
of political prisoners in Nicaragua today, 
but we get an indication from the testimo- 
ny of José Gonzalez, a former vice presi- 
dent of the Social Democratic Party. Gonza- 
lez told Pope John Paul II there were about 
8,000 political prisoners in 1981. He also 
told the Pope the Sandinistas practice re- 
pression and torture. Gonzalez, as you 
know, was arrested when he returned from 
Rome. He left Nicaragua and now lives in 
exile. 

But the most compelling evidence of San- 
dinista brutality and of why people are flee- 
ing is the Sandinistas’ scorched-earth policy. 
We know the Sandinistas have ordered and 
are carrying out the forced relocation of 
tens of thousands of peasants. We have re- 
ports that 20,000 peasants have been 
moved in the past 2 months from their 
homes to relocation camps. Peasants who 
have escaped call themselves hostages and 
call the relocation camps concentration 
camps. The Communists themselves had ad- 
mitted they’re engaged in the forced reset- 
tlement of an estimated 65,000 people. 
Peasants and journalists tell of entire vil- 
lages, homes, stores, and churches being 
burnt to the ground. They tell of animals 
slaughtered, crops burned, and _ villagers 
taken away at gunpoint in government 
trucks. 

Why are the Communists doing this? 
Massed forced relocations are a common 
feature of modern Communist tyrannies, 
but there are other purposes here. For the 
people of many villages are actively sup- 
porting the freedom fighters, and so the 
Communists have decided to put more and 
more of the people of Nicaragua into close- 
ly guarded pens, and that way it will be 
easier for the regime to stalk the freedom 
fighters in the countryside. A Sandinista se- 
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curity chief has explained, “Anyone still in 
the hills is a guerrilla.” 

While all this is terrible, it can hardly 
come as a surprise to those who know what 
was done to the Miskito Indians. As you 
know, the Miskitos supported the Sandinis- 
tas against Somoza. But shortly after taking 
power, the Sandinistas attempted to indoc- 
trinate the Miskitos in Marxist dogma, and 
the Indians resisted. The Sandinistas tried 
to put their own people in as leaders of the 
Miskito community, and the Indians resist- 
ed, so much that the Sandinistas labeled 
them “bourgeois” and, therefore, enemies 
of the people. They began to arrest Indian 
leaders. Some were murdered; some were 
tortured. One Miskito leader told our AFL- 
CIO that Thomas Borge and other leaders 
of the Sandinistas “came to my cell and 
warned me that Sandinismo would be es- 
tablished on the Atlantic coast even if every 
single Miskito Indian had to be eliminated.” 

Well, the Sandinistas came close. There 
were massacres. Eyewitnesses said some 
Miskitos were buried alive. Ten thousand 
Indians were force-marched to relocation 
camps. Miskito villages were burned down; 
they’re still being burned down. Miskito vil- 
lages were bombed and shelled, and they 
are still being bombed and shelled. In the 
name of humanity, these atrocities must be 
stopped. 

Twenty thousand Indians are known to 
be incarcerated in relocation camps. About 
half are currently being held at the Tasba 
Pri Relocation Camps. Tasba Pri, by the 
way, means “free land.” Well, above one 
“free land” camp, a New York Times re- 
porter noted a sign that said, “Work that 
unites us is a revolutionary force.” 

In all, tens of thousands of Miskitos have 
been forced to flee Nicaragua, to free the 
land they lived on for over a thousand 
years. Many now live as refugees in Hondu- 
ras. 

Unfortunately, it’s widely believed out- 
side Nicaragua that the Sandinistas enjoy 
the support of the people inside, but you 
know this is completely untrue. We know 
this from many sources, even recently the 
American press. 

A few months ago, The New Republic 
carried a report by Robert Leiken, who had 
long been sympathetic to the Sandinistas 
and who had formerly testified in Congress 
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against aid to the contras. He wrote, “One 
of the most common means of sustaining 
the myth of popular support is the Sandinis- 
tas’ use of the rationing system as a lever— 
ration cards are confiscated for nonatten- 
dance at Sandinista meetings.” And talk of 
inflation is branded as “counterrevolution- 
ary plot.” Sympathy with the contras, he 
said, is more and more pervasive. In fact, 
the peasants now call them Los Muchachos, 
the affectionate term they once used exclu- 
sively for the Sandinistas. And what do they 
now call the Sandinistas? Well, the latest 
worker’s chant is “the Sandinistas and 
Somoza are the same thing.” 

In spite of all this, the Sandinista govern- 
ment retains its defenders in this country 
and in the West. They look at all the evi- 
dence that the Sandinistas have instituted a 
Communist regime: all the pictures of dicta- 
tor Ortega embracing Castro and visiting 
Moscow, all the Soviet-bloc advisers, and all 
the Sandinista votes in the U.N., such as 
their decision in line with the Soviet bloc to 
refuse the credentials of Israel. They look at 
this, and they say: “The Sandinistas aren’t 
Communists, or aren’t real Communists. 
Why, they‘re only nationalists, only social- 
ists.” 

But these defenders admit there is a 
problem in Nicaragua. The problem, they 
say, is the freedom fighters. Well, just a few 
weeks ago, the whole world was treated to 
a so-called independent investigation of 
charges that the freedom fighters have 
committed atrocities. It spoke of these so- 
called atrocities in a rather riveting 
manner. And the report received great at- 
tention on television and in leading newspa- 
pers and publications. The report ignored 
Communist brutality, the murder of the In- 
dians, and the arrest, torture, and murder 
of political dissidents. But we _ really 
shouldn’t be surprised by that because, as 
our State Department discovered and Time 
magazine reported, this so-called independ- 
ent investigation was the work of one of 
dictator Ortega’s supporters, a sympathizer 
who has openly embraced Sandinismo and 
who was shepherded through Nicaragua by 
Sandinista operatives. 

The truth is, there are atrocities going on 
in Nicaragua, but they’re largely the work 
of the institutionalized cruelty of the Sandi- 
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nista government. This cruelty is the natu- 
ral expression of a Communist government, 
a cruelty that flows naturally from the heart 
of totalitarianism. The truth is Somoza was 
bad, but so many of the people of Nicara- 
gua know the Sandinistas are infinitely 
worse. 

We have here this evening many individ- 
uals who know these truths firsthand. Some 
of you may know of Bayardo Santaeliz. He 
is a 29-year-old Nicaraguan refugee and a 
former lay preacher of the Pentecostal Mis- 
sionary Church in Nicaragua. And this is his 
story, a story told in sworn testimony before 
a Honduran civil rights commission. A few 
years ago, the Sandinistas began pressuring 
Bayardo to stop preaching and start fighting 
for the revolution. And one night after 
holding a prayer session in a home on the 
slopes of the Momotombo Volcano, Bayardo 
went to bed. He was awakened by Sandi- 
nista soldiers who asked if he was an evan- 
gelical preacher; Bayardo said yes. The San- 
dinistas arrested him, accused him of coun- 
terrevolutionary activity, verbally abused 
him, and then tied him and two others to a 
pillar. Then the Sandinistas doused the 
house with gasoline and threw in a match. 
The room went up in flames, but they 
burned the rope that bound Bayardo, and 
he escaped with his clothes in flames and 
his body burned. He hid in the countryside 
and was rescued by campesinos who got 
him to a hospital, where he lied about the 
causes of his injuries. And not long after, he 
left Nicaragua. 

Bayardo, I wonder if you could rise for a 
moment, wherever you are here in the 
room. 

You know, I was going to ask all of you 
fellows with the cameras if you wouldn’t 
kind of turn them off me and on him, but 
then he came up here; so I didn’t ask you 
that. He’s just one of the many who’ve suf- 
fered. He knows things and has experienced 
things that many of us in this country can 
barely imagine. And I think America has to 
see the true face of Nicaragua. Thank you, 
Bayardo. 

Some people say this isn’t America’s prob- 
lem. Why should we care if Nicaragua is a 
democracy or not? Well, we should care for 
a whole host of reasons. 

Democracy has its own moral impera- 
tives, as you well know, but it also has ad- 


vantages that are profoundly practical. 
Democratic states do not attack their neigh- 
bors and destabilize regions. Democratic 
states do not find it easy to declare and 
carry out war. Democratic states are not by 
their nature militaristic. Democracies are 
traditionally reluctant to spend a great deal 
of money on arms. Democratic states have 
built-in controls on aggressive, expansionist 
behavior because democratic states must 
first marshal wide popular support before 
they move. 

None of these characteristics applies to 
totalitarian states, however. And so, totali- 
tarian Nicaragua poses a threat to us all. 

The Sandinistas have been engaged for 
some time in spreading their Communist 
revolution beyond their borders. They’re 
providing arms, training, and a headquar- 
ters to the Communist guerrillas who are 
attempting to overthrow the democratically 
elected Duarte government of El Salvador. 
The Sandinistas have been caught support- 
ing similar antidemocratic movements in 
Honduras and Costa Rica; Guatemala, too, is 
threatened. If these governments fall, as 
Nicaragua has fallen, it will send millions of 
refugees north, as country after country col- 
lapses. Already, the refugee situation is 
building to unacceptable levels. More than 
a quarter of a million refugees have fled 
Nicaragua since the Sandinistas took con- 
trol. Some weeks, a hundred Nicaraguans a 
day stream into Costa Rica alone. It must be 
noted here that many of these refugees 
carry no papers, register in no official 
camps, and wind up on no one’s official list 
of those who’ve fled. They simply cross the 
border of one country or another and settle 
where they can. 

And let me emphasize a very important 
point: These refugees are not simply people 
caught in the middle of a war. They're 
people fleeing for their lives from the San- 
dinista police state. They are fleeing from 
people who are burning down their villages, 
forcing them into concentration camps, and 
forcing their children into military service. 

The refugees come into camps in Hondu- 
ras with no food and no money. Many are 
sick with parasites and malaria. And the 
great tragedy is that these people are the 
innocents of the war—people without poli- 
tics, people who had never presumed to 
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govern or to tell the world how to turn. 
They are both innocents and victims. 

And I want to take a moment to thank 
the people, you who are helping the refu- 
gees: Woody Jenkins, Diane Jenkins, and so 
many people in this room. While the world 
was turning away, you were helping. People 
like you are America at its best. 

If the Communists continue unfettered 
by the weight of world opinion, there will 
be more victims, victims of a long march 
north. We’ve seen this before. We’ve seen 
the boat people leaving Southeast Asia in 
terror. We saw the streams of refugees 
leave East Berlin before the wall was built. 
We've seen these sad, lost armies fleeing in 
the night. We cannot allow it to happen 
again. 

You know of our efforts to end the trage- 
dy in Nicaragua. We want the killing and 
the bloodshed and the brutality to end. 
We’ve put forth a proposal for peace. We’ve 
asked for a cease-fire. We’re asking the San- 
dinistas to join the democractic opposition 
in a church-mediated dialog. The church 
itself a year ago independently asked the 
Sandinistas for this dialog. We’re asking the 
Sandinistas to take steps to hold truly demo- 
cratic elections and restore freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly. 

Nicaragua’s neighbors, El Salvador and 
Honduras and Costa Rica, have embraced 
this proposal. President Duarte, President 
Suazo, President Monge have all personally 
written to me to express support for this 
peace plan. And who bears better witness 
to the merits of this plan than Nicaragua’s 
own neighbors? 

As part of our proposal, we’ve asked the 
Congress of the United States to release $14 
million for food, medicine, and other sup- 
port to help the patriots who believe in 
democracy survive in the hills of Nicaragua. 
This has been called a controversial request, 
and it’s garnered some opposition in the 
Congress. I believe the reasons for this must 
be addressed. 

Some claim that the freedom fighters are 
simply former Somozistas who want to re- 
impose a dictatorship. That is simply not 
true. Listen to the roll call of their leaders: 
Adolpho Calero, a Nicaraguan businessman 
who was imprisoned by Somoza; Alfonso 
Robelo, a member of the original Sandinista 
government, now leading freedom fighters 
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in the south; Arturo Cruz, another former 
member of the Sandinista government who 
is supporting the freedom fighters; Eden 
Pastora, the famed Commander Zero, a 
hero of the anti-Somoza revolution. 

These men are not putting their lives on 
the line to restore a dictatorship of the past; 
these men are fighting for freedom. Al- 
ready they control large sections of the 
countryside. And as for their level of sup- 
port, there are now three times as many 
freedom fighters fighting the Sandinistas as 
there were Sandinistas fighting Somoza. 

There are those who say America’s at- 
tempt to encourage freedom in Nicaragua 
interferes with the right of self-determina- 
tion of the Nicaraguan people. Self-determi- 
nation—you wonder what the ghosts of the 
Miskito Indians would say to that; you 
wonder what the journalists who cannot 
print the truth and the political prisoners 
who cannot speak it would say about self- 
determination and the Sandinistas. I think 
they would say that when a small Commu- 
nist clique seizes a country, there is no self- 
determination and no chance of it. 

I believe that a vote against this aid is 
more than a rejection of the freedom fight- 
ers. It is a rejection of all the forces of mod- 
eration from the church to the Contadora 
countries, which have called for freedom 
and democracy in Nicaragua. 

I believe one inevitable outcome of a re- 
jection of this aid would be that it would 
remove all pressure on the Sandinistas to 
change. And if no constraints are put on the 
Sandinistas, I believe the brutality and 
abuse they already aim at their own coun- 
try and their neighbors may well be magni- 
fied a thousandfold. 

I truly believe the history of this century 
forces me to believe that to do nothing in 
Central America is to give the first Commu- 
nist stronghold on the North American con- 
tinent a green light to spread its poison 
throughout this free and increasingly demo- 
cratic hemisphere. [Applause] Thank you. I 
truly believe that this not only imperils the 
United States and its allies, but a vote 
against this proposal is literally a vote 
against peace, because it invites the condi- 
tions that will lead to more fighting, new 
wars, and new bloodshed. 
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This vote is more than an appropriation 
of money. Through this vote America will 
declare her commitment to peace. And 
through this aid, we will say to the free 
people of Central America: “We will not 
betray you. We will not leave you. And we 
will not allow you to become victims of 
some so-called historic inevitability.” 

No evil is inevitable unless we make it so. 
We cannot have the United States walk 
away from one of the greatest moral chal- 
lenges in postwar history. I pledge to you 
that we will do everything we can to win 
this great struggle. 

And so, we’re hopeful. We will fight on. 
We'll win this struggle for peace. Thank you 
for inviting me. 

Viva Nicaragua libre. Thank you, and 
God bless you. 

And now, I want to help Ambassador 
Davis, who I believe is going to give the 
first ever Nicaraguan Refugee Fund Hu- 
manitarian Award. And it goes this year to 
the executive director of Friends of the 
Americas, Diane Jenkins. 

Diane, if you will come up here. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:35 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. 


Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1985 
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By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are bound together by their humani- 
tarian ideals, their respect for individual lib- 
erty, and their yearning for peace and pros- 
perity—goals eloquently expressed in the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States. Just as our Revolution of 1776 was 
an inspiration for Simon Bolivar and Jose de 
San Martin, so we in the United States took 
inspiration from the struggle of our neigh- 
bors to be free from foreign domination. 
We continue to take courage from those 


great struggles for liberty today, when new 
forms of tyranny and modern totalitarian 
systems threaten the peace and security of 
the Hemisphere, especially in Central 
America. 

The Organization of American States, em- 
bodying the Inter-American System, links 
together this diverse group of nations, with 
their Spanish, Portuguese, French, English, 
African, and Indian heritages. But whatever 
their creeds, languages, or cultures, the 
peoples of our Hemisphere are united in 
the common cause of ending poverty, dis- 
ease, and illiteracy. The O.A.S. has played a 
notable role in this cause. 

More and more countries of the Hemi- 
sphere are turning to democratic institu- 
tions to solve political, social, educational, 
and economic problems. They realize that 
peace, prosperity, and freedom are best 
served when the people, faced with a real 
choice of political parties, freely elect their 
own governments. 

On this Pan American Day of 1985, the 
people of the United States extend warm 
greetings to all their neighbors in the 
Americas and reaffirm their active support 
for the Organization of American States and 
the principles for which it stands. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Sunday, April 14, 1985, as 
Pan American Day, and the week begin- 
ning April 14, 1985, through April 20, 1985, 
as Pan American Week. I urge the Gover- 
nors of every State of the Union, and the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and officials of the other areas under 
the flag of the United States of America to 
honor these observances with appropriate 
activities and ceremonies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:15 a.m., April 16, 1985] 
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Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 16. 


Loyalty Day, 1985 
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By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Providence has favored our land, with its 
abundant resources and industrious people, 
and the years of adversity in our history 
have been few. Yet even during the dark 
hours, the times of conflict or economic 
hardship, Americans have demonstrated 
their unwavering devotion to the noble 
ideals upon which this country was found- 
ed. Our faith in the principles of freedom, 
justice, and opportunity has sustained us. 
We have prevailed over every challenge 
and our success shines as a beacon of hope 
for the world, an enduring reminder that 
adherence to the fundamental values of lib- 
erty will overcome any obstacle. 

Today these values are enjoying renewed 
allegiance in America and elsewhere; the 
advantages of our democratic way of life 
are winning the United States new admira- 
tion and respect around the world. 

Americans’ loyalty to their Nation is espe- 
cially inspiring because it is freely given by 
a free people. Nations that seek to compel 
the love or fidelity of their citizens without 
tolerance for their unalienable rights are in- 
herently unstable and frequently dangerous 
to others. Now that the windows of commu- 
nication and commerce are bringing nations 
into increasingly close relationships, the 
truths our forefathers found self-evident are 
becoming apparent to all: the future be- 
longs to the free—to peoples who are free 
to work, to assemble, to vote, to travel and 
to emigrate, to print and to speak, and to 
worship as they choose. 

Today, in this time of peace and prosperi- 
ty at home, it is fitting that we reflect upon 
the venerable ideals that symbolize the 
American spirit. By remaining loyal to these 
ideals, we will be worthy of the trust a gen- 
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erous God has reposed in us. For this pur- 
pose, the Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 369, 36 U.S.C. 
162), has designated May 1 of each year as 
Loyalty Day, a day to renew our commit- 
ment to this grand republic and its demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 1, 1985, as Loyalty 
Day and call upon all Americans and patri- 
otic, civic, and educational organizations to 
observe that day with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. I also call upon all government officials 
to display the flag of the United States on 
all government buildings and grounds on 
that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:01 p.m., April 16, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 16. 


Law Day, U.S.A., 1985 





Proclamation 5320. April 15, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


May 1, 1985, is Law Day, U.S.A. This 
year’s Law Day theme, “Liberty and Justice 
for All,” reaffirms the principles upon 
which our Republic was founded. The guar- 
antee of liberty and the right to seek justice 
emerged through law: through the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights. As Americans, we contin- 
ue to preserve these principles through our 
lawmaking and judicial systems. 

Each time we recite the Pledge of Alle- 
giance, we renew our commitment to pro- 
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viding the benefits of liberty and the reality 
of justice for all. 

These principles have served and contin- 
ue to serve as an inspiration to everyone in 
this great Nation, because they represent a 
promise, an ideal, and an opportunity. It is 
the promise of liberty and justice for all 
that has brought millions of immigrants to 
American shores. It is the ideal of liberty 
and justice for all that has guided our gov- 
ernment in making and enforcing our laws. 
It is the opportunity for liberty and justice 
for all that has inspired Americans from all 
walks of life to participate in and give life 
to our unique form of government. 

The fact that we continue to strive to be 
one Nation, under God, with liberty and 
justice for all, is a tribute to the memory of 
the millions of Americans who, throughout 
our history, have been willing to die to 
secure or preserve these ideals. The great 
partriot Patrick Henry’s impassioned plea, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” contin- 
ues to symbolize today the fervor with 
which Americans treasure these freedoms. 

Law Day is an important opportunity for 
all Americans to improve their understand- 
ing and appreciation of the contribution law 
makes to the preservation of liberty and 
justice. I urge all Americans to join with me 
in renewing our dedication to those princi- 
ples for which so many Americans have sac- 
rificed their lives. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Wednesday, May 1, 1985, 
as Law Day, U.S.A. I urge the people of the 
United States to use this occasion to renew 
their commitment to the rule of law and to 
reaffirm our dedication to the partnership 
of law and liberty. I also urge the legal 
profession, schools, civic, service, and frater- 
nal organizations, public bodies, libraries, 
the courts, the communications media, busi- 
ness, the clergy, and all interested individ- 
uals and organizations to join in efforts to 
focus attention on the need for the rule of 
law. I also call upon all public officials to 
display the flag of the United States on all 
government buildings open on Law Day, 
May 1, 1985. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 15th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 


States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:02 p.m., April 16, 1985] 
Note: The President signed the proclama- 
tion at a ceremony in the Oval Office at 
the White House at 4:45 p.m. 

The text of the proclamation was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
April 16. 


Situation in Cyprus 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. April 16, 1985 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting herewith a bimonthly report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question. 

Since my previous report, the leaders of 
the two Cypriot communities participated 
in a summit meeting in New York January 
17-20 under the auspices of United Nations 
Secretary General Perez de Cuellar. At the 
outset of the meeting, the Secretary Gener- 
al expressed his expectation “that the par- 
ties would conclude an agreement contain- 
ing the elements necessary for a compre- 
hensive solution to the problem, aimed at 
establishing a Federal Republic of Cyprus.” 
Had this effort succeeded, it would have set 
in motion a process that—over a period of 
time in which further concrete negotiations 
would take place—could have led to a true 
resolution of the Cyprus problem. Follow- 
ing the summit’s close the Secretary Gener- 
al announced that the Turkish Cypriot side 
has “fully accepted the draft agreement” 
and that the Greek Cypriots had accepted 
the documentation “as a basis for negotia- 
tion.” While he acknowledged that the fail- 
ure to bridge the gap between these two 
positions meant that the summit had not 
achieved its goal, the Secretary General 
added that the two sides “had never been 
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so close” and that he would continue his 
efforts. 

The Turkish Cypriots, following the fail- 
ure of the January summit, announced their 
intention to proceed to parliamentary elec- 
tions in June 1985. The Turkish Cypriots 
have said the elections would not preclude 
their continued participation in the Secre- 
tary General’s process and in an eventual 
federal Cypriot state. We have registered 
with both communities our conviction that 
any actions that might damage chances for 
the UN Secretary General’s pursuit of a fair 
and lasting solution should be avoided. The 
Secretary General met with President 
Kyprianou in Geneva on March 11 where 
they discussed next steps in the pursuit of a 
solution. 

Since my last report to you, Administra- 
tion officials have met regularly with lead- 
ers of both Cypriot communities, including 
a meeting March 11 between Vice Presi- 
dent Bush and President Kyprianou in 
Geneva and the ongoing contacts in Cyprus 
between Ambassador Boehm and _ both 
President Kyprianou and Mr. Denktash. We 
continue to work closely with the two Cyp- 
riot parties, and with the governments of 
Greece and Turkey, in support of the Secre- 
tary General’s program. We urge flexibility 
by all parties, and we are encouraged that 
they continue to support a negotiated solu- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and Rich- 
ard G. Lugar, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic 





Nomination of Lowell C. Kilday. 
April 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lowell C. Kilday, of Vir- 
ginia, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 


Ambassador of the United States of America 
to the Dominican Republic. He would suc- 
ceed Robert Anderson. 

Mr. Kilday entered the Foreign Service 
in 1957. He served from 1957 to 1959 as 
consular officer at the American Embassy in 
Havana. From 1960 to 1961, he was cultur- 
al exchange officer in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs at the Depart- 
ment. In 1961 he became staff assistant in 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs and 
from there went to Recife as political offi- 
cer, where he served until 1964. In 1964- 
1966 he was political officer in Rio de 
Janeiro and then Santo Domingo unti! 1967. 
From there he became the Ecuador desk 
officer in the Department. In 1968-1970 
Mr. Kilday was senior watch officer in the 
Operations Center of the Department and 
in 1970 studied at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 

For a while in 1971 he was Agency Di- 
rector in the Bureau of International Orga- 
nization Affairs before going to Vietnam as 
province senior adviser, CORDS, where he 
served until 1973. In 1973-1974 he was a 
student at the National War College, and 
from there he became Deputy Director, 
Office of Central American Affairs, 1975- 
1976. From 1976 to 1979, Mr. Kilday was 
deputy chief of mission at our Embassy in 
San José. In 1980 he became Director, 
Office of Brazilian Affairs, in the Depart- 
ment, and from 1983 to the present, he has 
been Deputy Assistant Secretary of State in 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Kilday was born February 20, 1931, 
in New Hope, WI. He received his B.S. 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1956. 
His foreign languages are Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and German. He is married to the 
former Gerda Dreher, and they have six 
children. 


Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting 
to Cuba 





Nomination of John R. Silber To Be a 
Member. April 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John R. Silber to be a 
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member of the Advisory Board for Radio 
Broadcasting to Cuba for a term of 1 year. 
This is a new position. 

Dr. Silber has been president of Boston 
University since 1970. At Boston University 
he is university professor of philosophy and 
law. He is a spokesman on the maintenance 
of academic standards and the financing of 
higher education and has several publica- 
tions on those subjects. He is also the author 
of numerous writings on ethics and the phi- 
losophy of law. 

He was a professor of philosophy and uni- 
versity professor of arts and letters at the 
University of Texas at Austin, where he also 
served as dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. He has received four awards for 
distinguished teaching, including the Morris 
Ernst Award for excellence in teaching and 
the Danforth Foundation’s E. Harris Harbi- 
son Award for distinguished teaching. 

He graduated from Trinity University 
(B.A., 1947) and Yale University (M.A., 
1952; Ph.D., 1956). He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Brookline, MA. He 
was born August 15, 1926, in San Antonio, 
TX. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Edward E. Allison as a 
Member. April 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Edward E. Allison to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for a term of 2 years. 
He will succeed William C. Turner. 

Mr. Allison is a consultant to the firm of 
Heron, Burchette, Ruckert & Rothwell in 
Washington, DC. Previously he served as 
administrative assistant to Senator Paul 
Laxalt in 1979-1984. Prior to that time, he 
owned his own public relations firm, Allison 
& Associates, in Reno, NV. In 1970-1973 he 
was marketing director for Computer Sci- 
ences Corporation’s northwest division in 
Richland, WA. He was administrative assist- 
ant to Governor Laxalt in 1968-1970. 


He graduated from the University of 
Nevada at Reno (B.A. 1961). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in McLean, 
VA. He was born January 9, 1940, in 
Denver, CO. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Appointment of Mary Dewey Faison as a 
Member of the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts. April 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Mary Dewey Faison to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts (John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts). This is a new appointment. 

Mrs. Faison is an antique dealer in Char- 
lotte, NC, and serves as chairman of the 
Mint Museum Antiques Show. She also 
serves on the development board of WTVI 
(public television) and is chairman of the 
Children’s Little Theatre Ball. 

She graduated from the University of 
North Carolina (B.S., 1962). She is married, 
has two children, and resides in Charlotte, 
NC. She was born January 17, 1940, in 
Goldsboro, NC. 


National Museum Services Board 





Nomination of Glen A. Holden To Be a 
Member. April 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Glen A. Holden to be a 
member of the National Museum Services 
Board for a term expiring December 6, 
1989. He would succeed Anne Carroll 
Badham. 

Mr. Holden has been president, chief ex- 
ecutive officer, and chairman of the board 
of Security First Group in Los Angeles, CA, 
since 1973. Previously, he was president 
and director of the Variable Annuity Life 
Insurance Co. in Houston, TX (1964-1973), 
and a general agent with National Life In- 
surance Co. of Vermont in 1956-1963. He is 
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a member of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce and the Century City Civic 
Council. He is a founder of the Music 
Center of Los Angeles County. 

He graduated from the University of 
Oregon (B.S.). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Los Angeles, CA. He 
was born July 2, 1927, in Boise, ID. 


Biomass Energy and Alcohol Fuels 





Statement on Signing S. 781 Into Law. 
April 16, 1985 





I have signed S. 781, an amendment to 
the Biomass Energy and Alcohol Fuels Act 
of 1980, that extends for 5 months the 
deadline for four ethanol fuel production 
projects to meet the terms and conditions 
required for Federal loan guarantees. 

Conservation and renewable energy 
sources are an important component of this 
administration’s national energy policy. We 
support efforts by the private sector to de- 
velop alternative energy sources that are 
economically viable in the Nation’s com- 
petitive marketplace. 

To give the alcohol fuels industry an op- 
portunity to develop into a competitive al- 
ternate energy source, the Department of 
Energy entered into four conditional com- 
mitments in 1981 to guarantee loans for the 
construction of ethanol fuel production fa- 
cilities. Three of these conditional commit- 
ments have since expired, and a fourth ex- 
pires on April 30, 1985. Although the spon- 
sors of these projects have not yet been 
able to meet satisfactorily the terms and 
conditions, they believe that an extension of 
the conditional agreements until September 
30, 1985, will enable them to complete 
these transactions. By passage of S. 781, the 
Congress has determined that they should 
be provided a last additional opportunity to 
do so. 

This amendment does not grant any new 
loan guarantee authority or provide for any 
new commitments. However, the condition- 
al agreements being extended commit the 
Government to a potential liability of some 
$250 million should the projects default. 
Utmost care must be taken to protect the 
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taxpayers from a loss of this magnitude. In 
view of these circumstances, I have direct- 
ed the Secretary of Energy to issue loan 
guarantees only to those projects that pass a 
rigorous economic analysis. The ethanol in- 
dustry must ultimately stand on its own in 
the energy marketplace, competing fairly 
with other energy sources. The Nation will 
not attain greater energy security if the 
Government subsidizes energy sources that 
do not demonstrate their competitiveness. 
Therefore, we will not make any Federal 
commitments on behalf of projects that are 
not determined to be economically viable. 
To do otherwise would shift the burden of a 
high-risk business venture onto the shoul- 
ders of the American taxpayer. 


Note: As enacted, S. 781 is Public Law 
99-24, approved April 16. 


Conference on Religious Liberty 





Remarks to the Delegates. April 16, 1985 





I’m deeply honored to address this con- 
ference. I know that a good many of you’ve 
come a long way to be here today, and I 
know you’ve given greatly of your time and 
energy and concern. And I could only hope, 
as you do, that those now suffering around 
the world for their beliefs will draw re- 
newed courage from your work. 

The history of religion and its impact on 
civilization cannot be summarized in a few 
days or—never mind minutes. But one of 
the great shared characteristics of all reli- 
gions is the distinction they draw between 
the temporal world and the spiritual world. 
All religions, in effect, echo the words of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew: “Render, there- 
fore, unto Caesar the things which are Cae- 
sar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” What this injunction teaches us is 
that the individual cannot be entirely subor- 
dinate to the state, that there exists a whole 
other realm, an almost mysterious realm of 
individual thought and action which is 
sacred and which is totally beyond and out- 
side of state control. This idea has been cen- 
tral to the development of human rights. 
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Only in an intellectual climate which dis- 
tinguishes between the city of God and the 
city of man and which explicitly affirms the 
independence of God’s realm and forbids 
any infringement by the state on its prerog- 
atives, only in such a climate could the idea 
of individual human rights take root, grow, 
and eventually flourish. 

We see this climate in all democracies 
and in our own political tradition. The 
founders of our republic rooted their demo- 
cratic commitment in the belief that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. And so, they cre- 
ated a system of government whose avowed 
purpose was and is the protection of those 
God-given rights. 

But as all of you know only too well, 
there are many political regimes today that 
completely reject the notion that a man or 
a woman can have a greater loyalty to God 
than to the state. Marx’s central insight 
when he was creating his political system 
was that religious belief would subvert his 
intentions. Under the Communist system, 
the ruling party would claim for itself the 
attributes which religious faith ascribes to 
God alone, and the state would be final 
arbiter of youth—or truth, I should say, jus- 
tice and morality. I guess saying youth 
there instead of truth was just a sort of a 
Freudian slip on my part. [Laughter] 

Marx declared religion an enemy of the 
people, a drug, an opiate of the masses. And 
Lenin said: “Religion and communism are 
incompatible in theory as well as in prac- 
tice . . . We must fight religion.” 

All of this illustrates a truth that, I be- 
lieve, must be understood. Atheism is not 
an incidental element of communism, not 
just part of the package; it is the package. 
In countries which have fallen under Com- 
munist rule, it is often the church which 
forms the most powerful barrier against a 
completely totalitarian system. And so, to- 
talitarian regimes always seek either to de- 
stroy the church or, when that is impossi- 
ble, to subvert it. 

In the Soviet Union the church was im- 
mediately attacked by the Communist revo- 
lution. But the Soviets, bowing to Western 
squeamishness about the denial of liberties, 
often characterize their actions as merely 
defensive. 


In 1945 Josef Stalin met with Harry Hop- 
kins, who had been sent by Harry Truman 
to discuss various East-West problems. In 
the middle of a talk about politics, Stalin 
interjected the following: In 1917, he said, 
the Russian Communist Party had pro- 
claimed the right of religious freedom as 
part of their political program. But, he said, 
the churches of Russia had declared the 
Soviet Government anathema and had 
called on church members to resist the call 
of the Red Army. Now, what could we do, 
said Stalin, but declare war on the church! 
He assured Hopkins, however, that World 
War II had ended the church-state antago- 
nism and now freedom of religion could be 
granted to the church. But that, as you 
know, never happened. 

History has taught us that you can bull- 
doze a church, but you can’t extinguish all 
that is good in every human heart. And so, 
in spite of the dangers involved, there are 
Christians and Jews and Muslims and others 
throughcut the Communist world who con- 
tinue to practice their faith. Some of them 
have been imprisoned for their courage. 
There’s the late Valerie Marchenko who 
died in a Soviet prison hospital a few short 
months ago. He was 37 years old, a scholar, 
and a Christian who, at his most recent 
trial, spoke of his belief in God and his faith 
in human goodness. There’s Father Gleb 
Yakunin, who was recently sent to Siberia 
for 5 years of internal exile. He’s another 
prisoner of faith. And Bronislav Borovsky, 
recently sentenced for smuggling Bibles 
into Czechoslovakia. These are only a few 
of many. 

Dr. Ernest Gordon, the president of an 
organization named CREED—Christian 
Rescue Effort for the Emancipation of Dissi- 
dents—noted that on a recent trip to East- 
ern Europe he spoke with a priest who had 
spent 10 years in prison. The priest asked 
him to deliver a message to the West: 
There is a war going on. It is not nuclear 
but spiritual. The fallout of the atheistic ex- 
plosion is everywhere. But Dr. Gordon 
added, “Although the fallout may be every- 
where, we are reminded that God, too, is 
everywhere, and not even tyrannies can 
keep Him out.” 

We in the United States have protested 
this terrible abuse of people who are noth- 
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ing less than heroes of this century. Most 
recently when congressional leaders met in 
Moscow with General Secretary Gorbachev, 
they gave the Soviet leadership a list of 
Baltic and Ukrainian prisoners of con- 
science. And the Council on Soviet Jewry 
and other groups were magnificent in 
making sure that the congressional delega- 
tion did not leave without extensive data on 
repression against Jews in the Soviet Union. 

Religious persecution, of course, is not 
confined to Europe. We see it in Iran, 
whose leaders have virtually declared war 
on the Bahais; we see it in Afghanistan, 
where the Soviet military has resorted to 
increasingly cruel measures against the 
Moslem people; and we see a variation on 
how to abuse religious freedom in the San- 
dinista regime of Nicaragua. 

In Nicaragua, the Sandinista regime is 
faced with a politically active church that, 
although it supported the revolution, is now 
considered a major obstacle to complete to- 
talitarian control. Sometime back, Nicara- 
guan Bishop Pablo Antonio Vega said that, 
“We are living with a totalitarian ideology 
that no one wants in this country.” 

The Sandinistas are actively attempting to 
discredit and split the church hierarchy. 
And there’s one new area to be watched. 
The Sandinistas, like all Communist re- 
gimes, are injecting their ideology into the 
educational system and have begun wide- 
spread campaigns to indoctrinate children 
and adults. But the Catholic Church is fight- 
ing to maintain autonomy and keep this in- 
doctrination out of their churches and 
schools. I just had a verbal message deliv- 
ered to me from the Pope urging us to 
continue our efforts in Central America. 

Well, this thing that I was mentioning has 
not been resolved. Cuba solved the prob- 
lem by closing all private schools, including 
religious schools. The general state of reli- 
gious liberty in Nicaragua is suggested by 
testimony from various sources but most 
vividly by those who have fled this brutal 
regime. 

We recently learned of a pastor of the 
Evangelical Church in a Nicaraguan town 
who told the freedom fighters that the San- 
dinistas had threatened to send the 3,000 
members of his church to relocation camps. 
The pastor and his church members are 
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now hiding out in caves and temporary set- 
tlements in the countryside. 

The Sandinistas also harass Jews. Two Nic- 
araguan refugees, Sarita and Oscar Keller- 
mann, have told of the fire-bombing of 
their synagogue by the Sandinistas. The 
Sandinistas wrote on the synagogue the 
words, “What Hitler started we will finish.” 
And they wrote on the Kellermann’s home, 
“Jews out of Nicaragua.” 

May I interject here that stories like these 
of organized coercion and brutality and 
terror are the reason we’re asking Congress 
for aid to help the freedom fighters and to 
help the victims of the Sandinista regime. 

When I think of Nicaragua these days, it 
occurs to me anew that you can judge any 
new government, any new regime, by 
whether or not it allows religion to flourish. 
If it doesn’t, you can be sure it’s an enemy 
of mankind, for it’s attempting to ban what 
is most beautiful in the human heart. 

But we mustn’t feel despair, because it’s 
not appropriate to the times. We're living 
in a dramatic age. Throughout the world 
the machinery of the state is being used as 
never before against religious freedom. But 
at the same time, throughout the world 
new groups of believers keep springing up. 
Points of light flash out in the darkness, and 
God is honored once again. 

Perhaps this is the greatest irony of the 
Communist experiment. The very pressure 
they apply seems to create the force, fric- 
tion, and heat that allow deep belief to 
once again burst into flame. 

I believe that the most essential element 
of our defense of freedom is our insistence 
on speaking out for the cause of religious 
liberty. I would like to see this country re- 
dedicate itself wholeheartedly to this cause. 
I join you in your desire that the Protestant 
Churches of America, the Catholic Church, 
and the Jewish organizations remember the 
members of their flock who are in prison or 
in jeopardy in other countries. We are our 
brothers’ keepers, all of us. And I hope the 
message will go forth from this conference: 
Te prisoners of conscience throughout the 
world, take heart; you have not been forgot- 
ten. We, your brothers and sisters in God, 
have made your cause our cause, and we 
vow never to relent until you have re- 
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gained the freedom that is your birthright 
as a child of God. 

Now, let me turn to an issue, if I could 
for just a moment, that has provoked a 
storm of controversy: my decision to visit 
the war cemetery at Bitburg and my deci- 
sion, on the state visit to Germany, not to 
visit the site of the concentration camp at 
Dachau. It was and remains my purpose 
and that of Chancellor Kohl to use this visit 
to Germany on the 40th anniversary of the 
war’s end in Europe to commemorate not 
simply the military victory of 40 years ago 
but the liberation of Europe, the rebirth of 
German freedom, and the reconciliation of 
our two countries. 

My purpose was and remains not to re- 
emphasize the crimes of the Third Reich in 
12 years of power, but to celebrate the tre- 
mendous accomplishments of the German 
people in 40 years of liberty, freedom, de- 
mocracy, and peace. It was to remind the 
world that since the close of that terrible 
war, the United States and the Federal Re- 
public have established an historic relation- 
ship, not of superpower to satellite but of 
sister republics bounded together by 
common ideals and alliance and partner- 
ship. It is to cement the 40 years of friend- 
ship between a free Germany and the 
United States, between the German people 
and the American people, that Chancellor 
Kohl and I agreed together to lay a wreath 
at the cemetery for the German war dead. 
That’s why I accepted the invitation to Bit- 
burg, and that’s why I’m going to Bitburg. 

As for the decision not to go to Dachau, 
one of the sites of the great moral obscenity 
of that era, it was taken because of my mis- 
taken impression that such a visit was out- 
side the official agenda. Chancellor Kohi’s 
recent letter to me, however, has made it 
plain that my invitation to visit a concentra- 
tion camp was, indeed, a part of his 
planned itinerary. So, I have now accepted 
that invitation, and my staff is in Germany 
exploring a site that will fit into our sched- 
ule there. 

For years I’ve said it, and I'll say it again 
today, and I will say it again on that occa- 
sion: We must never forget the Holocaust, 
nor should we ever permit such an atrocity 
to happen ever again. Never again. 

Thank you. God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Federal Budget and Nicaragua Peace 
Proposal 





Remarks at a Meeting with the Deficit 
Reduction Coalition. April 16, 1985 





Thank you and good afternoon and wel- 
come to the White House, or has someone 
said that already? 

Well, first, let me thank Red Cavaney for 
the outstanding work that he’s doing as 
chairman of the Deficit Reduction Coali- 
tion. And I want to thank all of you here 
today. With your help, we’re making tre- 
mendous progress. And now we _ have 
before us, I think, an historic opportunity: 
the chance to finally get control of the 
budget behemoth and make government 
once again the servant of the people, rather 
than the other way around. 

And I think Bob Dole deserves special 
thanks and appreciation for his leadership 
role on this issue. We couldn’t have come 
this far without him. 

It used to be that talk of deficits was all 
doom and gloom. As a matter of fact, I did 
some of that talking out on the mashed- 
potato circuit years ago. But without the 
political will in Congress to reform its big- 
spending impulses, our economy was thrust 
into a position of peril, caught between the 
devil of higher taxes and the bottomless sea 
of growing deficits. 

Now we can see that even our greatest 
problems are, as Henry Kaiser once said, 
simply opportunities in workclothes. To- 
gether with the Senate Republican leader- 
ship, we’ve fashioned a compromise budget 
plan that will virtually eliminate the deficit 
by the end of the decade. And just as im- 
portant, we’ll begin the long-overdue work 
of reforming Federal spending. 

Passage of this bill would be a decisive 
break with our spendthrift past, an achieve- 
ment of comparable importance to the his- 
toric tax cuts of 1981. Instead of a budget 
for the special interests, we’ve proposed a 
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budget for the public interest. It'll be intro- 
duced as an amendment to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 32, but I just like to call it 
the taxpayers’ protection plan. 

There are, of course, some up on the Hill 
who aren’t happy with budget reform. They 
are the ones who still secretly are hoping to 
raise taxes. Their last hope is to sabotage 
budget reform, so endangering the econo- 
my that Congress will be panicked into 
taking desperate measures, which they 
hope would be a tax increase. 

The tax-increasers are like those soldiers 
after World War II out on some of those 
Pacific islands who didn’t know the war had 
ended. They’ve lost the fight, and they’re 
now reduced to hit-and-run attacks on 
budget reform. I have this to say to those 
tax-increasers huddled away up on the Hill. 
If I were talking to them, I would say: 
You’re fighting a lost cause. Throw down 
your tax hikes and come on out into the 
sunlight with the rest of the American 
people. Get on the taxpayers’ protection 
plan and join us in celebrating the return to 
fiscal sanity and a strong, healthy economy. 

Let me also say that the budget freeze 
that some are suggesting is the wrong medi- 
cine at the wrong time. Why should we 
continue to fund wasteful, unnecessary pro- 
grams at their present high levels while lim- 
iting those programs that are truly worthy? 
We also know that if we leave the pork 
barrels intact, the same political pressure 
groups will be back next year trying to fill 
them with pork. Every time an Amtrak— 
well, no, I'm getting ahead of myself there. 
I shouldn't. 

Our proposal is for a leaner, healthier, 
and firmer budget that cuts what should be 
cut and keeps what should be kept. Special 
provisions have been made to protect the 
poor, elderly, and disabled. Full inflation 
adjustments will be given to those receiving 
supplemental security income, increasing 
benefits from between 10, 15 dollars 
monthly, and food stamps, AFDC, WIC, 
other safety net programs will stay fully 
funded. 

But some programs whose costs far out- 
weigh their benefits have been eliminated 
entirely. And now I'll say it—Amtrak, for 
instance. It’s a perfect example of how gov- 
ernment spending gets out of hand. Origi- 
nally authorized for only a 2-year trial, Am- 
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trak’s proponents assured the American 
people that the railroad would soon be 
making a profit. Well, instead, Amtrak has 
cost taxpayers billions of dollars. That 
shouldn’t have surprised us, because in 
World War I we had an experience with 
the Government running the railroads, and 
it was a disaster. Every time an Amtrak 
train leaves the station, it costs the taxpay- 
ers $35 for each passenger. In some cases it 
would be cheaper, actually, just to hand 
those passengers a free plane ticket to their 
destination. 

Or let’s take the Job Corps. It’s estimated 
that each job created through that program 
costs the taxpayers $15,200. That’s almost 
equal to sending a student to Harvard for 1 
year. Maybe the result’s the same, too. 
[Laughter] I won't look at Don Regan. 
[Laughter] As a graduate of good, old 
Eureka College, I couldn’t resist. [Laughter] 

The youth employment opportunity wage 
would cost the Government nothing and, 
we believe, would create countless jobs, 
new jobs, for young people. 

The Small Business Administration is an- 
other example of government poking its 
nose into areas where it has no business, if 
you'll excuse the pun. Since the tax cuts 
took hold, this country has become the un- 
disputed world leader for business creation. 
Over 600,000 businesses were incorporated 
in 1983, an alltime record. And it looks like 
1984 will turn out to have been another 
record year. 

Just two-tenths of 1 percent of all U.S. 
businesses in fiscal year 1984 received subsi- 
dized credit from that program, and most 
of those loans went to restaurants, bars, and 
car dealerships, where ample private credit 
is available. 

Other major programs in the taxpayers’ 
protection plan have been reformed on the 
theory that it isn’t fair to have people with 
low incomes subsidize special programs for 
the well-to-do. College student aid, for in- 
stance, will still be provided to low- and 
middle-income families, and this aid will 
cover the full cost of attending public col- 
leges, but aid to the well-to-do will be 
scaled back. As the law stands now, low- 
income taxpayers, who may not be able to 
afford college for their own children, are 
helping subsidize the education of children 
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whose families make as much as $100,000 a 
year. Now, unlike the current law, our bill 
would guarantee at least a 2-percent in- 
crease in Social Security benefits, more if 
inflation picks up, while the low-income el- 
derly and disabled will receive full—as I 
said before—cost-of-living adjustments.. 

Throughout the budget process, defense 
spending has been the favorite scapegoat of 
those unwilling to make necessary reforms. 
The compromise defense appropriations of 
the taxpayers’ protection plan allows us to 
keep the vital work of building up our de- 
fenses on track. We can feel secure with 
these spending levels, but I think it’s clear 
that any further cuts could derail our de- 
fense program, cause expensive delays and 
inefficiencies, and very likely undermine 
our national security. 

After almost two decades in which it 
seemed that Congress had lost control of 
spending, the taxpayers’ protection plan is 
the first step to regaining that control and 
earning the respect of the American 
people. It’s a model of what the democratic 
process can achieve. The result of intensive 
negotiation and compromise, it addresses a 
serious problem fairly and protects our na- 
tional security and makes special allowance 
for the poor and needy. Most important, it 
breaks apart the congressional spending ma- 
chine. And when combined with tax reform 
and substantial tax-rate reductions, it will 
open the door to a growing, prosperous 
economy through the end of the decade 
and beyond. 

We couldn’t have gotten this far without 
your help. And as I’ve said before, if we 
can’t make Congress see the light, we'll 
make them feel the heat. 

I have another issue, but before I take 
that one up, I just want to tell you that 
yesterday two young Congressmen came 
into my office—one of them a freshman 
Congressman—and they handed me a 
letter. It contained 146 signatures and a 
promise—exactly the number of signatures 
were on that letter which promised to 
uphold a veto of any tax increase that I 
might make. They did make my day. 
[Laughter] 

Well, I'd like to take a minute and ask 
your support on another issue today, an 
issue that I believe touches on the very 
heart and soul of what it means to be an 


American. In a few days, Congress will vote 
on whether or not to support our proposal 
to help put Nicaragua on a path toward 
peace and democracy. Recently I proposed 
a plan for peace and democracy in Nicara- 
gua, an immediate cease-fire to be followed 
by church-mediated negotiations leading to 
free and honest elections and Congress sup- 
porting this peace initiative with humani- 
tarian aid. 

Few votes will ever be so important. 
Either way it’s decided, Congress will send 
a signal. A “yes” vote would signal new 
hope for peace and a return to the original 
democratic promise of the Nicaraguan revo- 
lution. But if Congress votes “no,” if they in 
essence wash their hands of our responsibil- 
ity to support peaceful development and 
democracy in this hemisphere, they'll be 
sending a message of desertion, a clear 
statement that the greatest democracy on 
Earth doesn’t care if communism snuffs out 
the freedom of our neighbors and endan- 
gers our own security. Democracies and 
freedom-loving people throughout the 
world must be amazed and I would think 
deeply concerned. 

The Soviet-bloc and terrorist nations flood 
Nicaragua with arms and personnel, sparing 
no expense in support of the totalitarian 
Sandinista regime, while the U.S. Congress 
remains paralyzed over a mere $14 million 
in humanitarian aid, less than the cost of 
the deadly Hind helicopters the Soviets 
have given the Communists to use against 
the resistance, the freedom fighters. 

Meanwhile, the Sandinistas and some mis- 
guided sympathizers in this country are 
waging a sophisticated disinformation cam- 
paign designed to sway public opinion. A 
short while ago, front pages across the 
country blazed the reports—the news of a 
new report alleging human rights abuses by 
the freedom fighters. Now Time magazine 
has learned that the report was bought and 
paid for by the Sandinistas. It seems that 
the Sandinistas think they have more to 
gain by lobbying Congress than negotiating 
with the democratic opposition. As a recent 
article in the New York Times reported, the 
Sandinistas are, quote, “pinning their hopes 
on the U.S. Congress.” 

Well, please let Congress know that 
there’s another side, that Americans don’t 
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want the creation of another Cuba, a ware- 
house of subversion on the American main- 
land; that they don’t want Libyans, the 
PLO, and the followers of Khomeini bun- 
kered down just 2 hours from our southern 
border. Let’s not let the Sandinistas be the 
only ones lobbying our Congress. Tell them 
not to sabotage our efforts for democracy in 
Nicaragua and peace in our hemisphere. 

So, we have two major votes coming up 
in Congress. One will directly determine 
our economic security throughout the end 
of the decade, and the other could influ- 
ence our national security throughout the 
end of the century. So, I feel free to ask you 
this because America needs your help on 
both of these. 

And thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 4 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Visit of President Chadli Bendjedid of 


Algeria 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
April 17, 1985 





President Reagan. Mr. President, it’s a 
great pleasure to welcome you and 
Madame Bendjedid to Washington today. 
Yours is the first state visit to the United 
States by an Algerian President. 

As the head of Africa’s second largest 
nation and an acknowledged leader in the 
Arab, African, and nonaligned nations, your 
views on a wide range of issues carry great 
importance. 

Our mutual concerns about Middle East 
peace, North African stability, and African 
economic development and political proc- 
ess—or progress, I should say, are among 
items which I look forward to discussing 
with you. Through these discussions we 
seek understanding and progress. We seek 
to enhance the cooperation of our govern- 
ments and improve the well-being of our 
peoples. 

The ties between our two peoples and 
governments have grown over the past few 
years. We Americans particularly welcome 
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the return of cordial relations, which exist- 
ed in the early days of your independence. 
Your visit gives us an opportunity to further 
strengthen our bilateral ties. 

In this respect, I note with satisfaction 
that we will sign tomorrow an agreement to 
establish a joint economic commission and 
will shortly conclude an accord on cultural 
exchanges. These achievements are tangible 
signs that the relations between the United 
States and Algeria are moving in a positive 
direction. And they’re only two of the areas 
in which our interests coincide and are 
growing. 

Your visit should serve as a catalyst for 
further friendship-building activities be- 
tween our peoples and governments. The 
United States is already one of Algeria’s 
major trading partners. We buy hydrocar- 
bons from you and market American goods, 
services, and technology in your country. 
And this exchange benefits both our peo- 
ples. Let us continue to explore ways of 
encouraging this commerce and equalizing 
our balance of trade so we can invigorate 
both our economies. 

I’m aware, Mr. President, of your particu- 
lar interest in American agriculture, espe- 
cially our irrigation methods and farmer 
technology. Your trip to California, after 
your visit with us in Washington, should be 
most enlightening, and we’re delighted 
you're going. There in my home State, 
you'll have the opportunity to see American 
know-how put to use in producing food and 
fiber and to visit firms which already are 
working with Algeria. 

This is even more appropriate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because of the similarity in climate 
between California and Algeria. And that 
similarity gives me a good idea of just how 
wonderful your country really is. 

Americans are proud of our past partici- 
pation in Algerian development projects, 
and we hope to build upon what has al- 
ready been accomplished. Your material re- 
sources in Algeria are vast, Mr. President, 
but I’m sure you'll agree that the Algerian 
people are your greatest treasure. 

We're gratified that at this time Algerian 
students are studying at American universi- 
ties and technical institutes. The knowledge 
they gain will enable them to contribute to 
Algeria’s progress and to help create a more 
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prosperous future for our country. They will 
also serve as a human bridge of friendship 
between our peoples. This is the kind of 
technology transfer that we can all be 
proud of. American educational institutions 
are open and will remain open to those 
who would master the keys to develop- 
ment. In doing so, we seek to build a more 
prosperous world and to establish with you 
relations based on good will and mutual re- 
spect. 

Mr. President, again, I give to you my 
good wishes and those of the American 
people. And in closing, I want to express 
our collective gratitude for the role which 
you and your government played in obtain- 
ing release of our Tehran hostages in 1981. 
It was a gallant effort and was in keeping 
with Algerian tradition. The records show 
that your great national hero, Abd Al-Qadr 
Al-Jaza’iri, personally saved Americans and 
others from similar danger in Damascus in 
1860. And we’re grateful that you’re follow- 
ing in his proud footsteps. 

I look forward to spending this time with 
you in our discussions on matters of impor- 
tance to both of us. 


Mr. President, we greet you as a friend. 


President Bendjedid. Mr. President, 
thank you for your warm welcome and for 
the quality of the reception given to both 
my delegation and myself upon our arrival. 
I should also like to express the pleasure I 
feel coming for the first time to this rich 
land that has brought together people from 
all lands into one great nation. 


We are here to bring a message of friend- 
ship and respect from the Algerian people 
to the American people. The Algerian 
people have a strong sense of communion 
with the principles that animated and 
guided the American Revolution, which 
represented one of the turning points in the 
history of the quest for freedom. They also 
recall the ties that our two nations devel- 
oped very soon after the independence of 
the United States of America. 


It is only natural that once it had re- 
gained its sovereignty, Algeria dedicated 
itself to restoring a dialog with your coun- 
try. I can say that through the years this 
dialog allowed us to know each other 
better, to define our perceptions, and to 


better understand our respective approach- 
es toward the challenges of our times. 

This visit will be an opportunity to en- 
hance our communication with regard to 
bilateral as well as ‘nternational issues that 
are of common interest. Through coopera- 
tion and trade, the United States and Alge- 
ria have undoubtedly experienced benefits 
to both our economies. It is undeniable that 
there is room for development of a dynamic 
cooperation that respects the interests of 
both partners. 


Mr. President, my country is strongly 
committed to the ideals of the goal of the 
United Nations to achieve peace and devel- 
opment for all the nations of this world. It is 
an established fact in this context that 
progress and peace should maintain an inti- 
mate and interacting relationship. The ob- 
jective of the interdependent prosperity 
called for by the nonaligned countries is 
founded on the principle of mutual interde- 
pendence and upon a quest for a world of 
peace and progress. 


While crises accumulate and areas of ten- 
sion multiply, there is, more than ever, an 
urgent need for the international communi- 
ty to combine its efforts, to summon up its 
collective imagination, and to take the ac- 
tions necessary to bring about an era of 
peace, security, and world-wide develop- 
ment. Algeria believes that man is endowed 
with limitless abilities that can benefit the 
collective work of peace and progress. And 
as long as these capabilities are shared in 
order to achieve the most important task, 
human destiny will take a course other than 
that of dissension and poverty. 


Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:12 a.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House, 
where President Bendjedid was accorded a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 
President Bendjedid spoke in Arabic, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. 


Following the ceremony, the two Presi- 
dents met in the Oval Office. 
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National Medal of Arts 





Announcement of the Award Recipients. 
April 17, 1985 





The President today announced the fol- 
lowing recipients of the National Medal of 
Arts. They will be honored at a White 
House luncheon on April 23, 1985. This is 
the first time that the award will be pre- 
sented. 


Elliot Carter, of New York, is a composer and 
the winner of two Pulitzer Prizes for music. 
His compositions include Piano Sonata (1946), 
Double Concerto for Piano and Harpsichord 
(1961), Piano Concerto (1965), and Night Fan- 
tasies (1980). 

Ralph (Waldo) Ellison, of New York, wrote 
“The Invisible Man” in 1952, a book called the 
most distinguished American novel of the post- 
war period by Book Week. His latest published 
work was a collection of essays, “Shadow and 
Act,” an autobiography of the spirit and intel- 
lect, which was published in 1964. 

Jose Vicente Ferrer, of New York, has been a 
stage and screen actor since 1935. His stage 
and screen portrayal of Cyrano has won him 
acclaim and awards. He is also a director and 
has many roles on television. 


Martha Graham, of New York, is a dancer, 
teacher, choreographer, and directs her own 
dance company. Since 1926 Miss Graham has 
been a leading force in American dance and is 
known throughout the world for her work. 


Louise Nevelson, of New York, originated envi- 
ronmental sculpture by assembling bits of ma- 
terials in what she called a “unified whole.” 
Her work is displayed in many major museums, 
and she has used wood, plaster, terra cotta, 
stone, bronze, aluminum, and other materials 
in her own sculptures. 


Leontyne Price, of New York, first debuted on 
television but since 1955 has gone on to sing 
leading roles with the major opera companies 
of the world. She is famous for her perform- 
ances in operas by Giuseppe Verdi. 

Georgia O'Keeffe, of Albuquerque, began her 
career as an advertising artist but now is world 
famous for her bleached animal skulls and 
giant flower blossoms. She has been honored 
by many restrospective shows, and her work is 
displayed in leading museums. 

Hallmark Cards, Inc., of Kansas City, has been 
the sponsor of the Hallmark Hall of Fame for 
34 years, during which it has received 49 
Emmy Awards. This giant corporation also sup- 
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ports a number of local arts institutions in 
towns and cities where it maintains facilities. 


Dorothy Buffum Chandler, of Los Angeles, is 
credited with the major effort behind the con- 
ception and construction of the Music Center 
of Los Angeles. The Dorothy Chandler Pavil- 
ion, a part of that performing center, is named 
for her in recognition of that effort. 


Lincoln Kirstein, of New York, established the 
School of American Ballet and the New York 
City Ballet because he believed the United 
States should -have its own classical ballet style. 
He has published many works on dance and 
continues to guide the school and the city 
ballet. 


Paul Mellon, of Washington, DC, was instrumen- 
tal in creating and endowing the National Gal- 
lery of Art. His collection of art, including 
prime examples of English art, has been donat- 
ed to the Yale Center for British Art at Yale 
University. 


Alice Tully, of New York, studied music and de- 
buted in 1927 before becoming a patron of the 
arts. Her major gift to Lincoln Center resulted 
in the dedication of the Alice Tully Hall in 
1969. 


Non-Foreign Area Cost-of-Living 
Allowances 





Executive Order 12510. April 17, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America and section 5941 of title 5 
of the United States Code, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. Section 205 of Executive Order 
No. 10000 of September 16, 1948, as 
amended, is further amended to provide as 
follows: 

“Sec. 205. Additional living cost compen- 
sation. 

“(a) The Office of Personnel Management 
shall from time to time, subject to applica- 
ble law, (1) designate places in non-foreign 
areas eligible to receive additional compen- 
sation by virtue of living costs that are sub- 
stantially higher than in the Washington, 
D.C., area, (2) fix for each place so designat- 
ed an additional rate or rates of compensa- 
tion by reason of such higher living costs, 
and (3) prescribe by regulation such addi- 
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tional policies or procedures as may be nec- 
essary to administer such compensation. Ad- 
ditional compensation under this section is 
referred to as a ‘non-foreign area cost-of- 
living allowance’. 

“(b) In fixing the non-foreign area cost-of- 
living allowances, the Office of Personnel 
Management shall make appropriate deduc- 
tions when quarters or subsistence, or com- 
missary or other purchasing privileges are 
furnished as a result of Federal civilian em- 
ployment at a cost substantially lower than 
the prevailing costs in the allowance area 
concerned.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 201 of Executive Order 
No. 10000, as amended, is further amended 
by deleting “the word ‘Territories’ means 
Alaska, Hawaii, the” and inserting in its 
place “the term ‘non-foreign areas’ includes 
Alaska, Hawaii, the territories and”’. 

(b) Executive Order No. 10000, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by deleting “Terri- 
torial” and “Territories” wherever they 
appear and inserting in their place “non- 
foreign area” and “non-foreign areas”, re- 
spectively. 

Sec. 3. Executive Order No. 12070 of 
June 30, 1978, is hereby superseded. 

Sec. 4. This Order shall be effective upon 
publication in the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 17, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:26 a.m., April 18, 1985) 


National Credit Union Administration 





Nomination of Roger William Jepsen To Be 
a Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
April 17, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Roger William Jepsen to 
be a member of the National Credit Union 
Administration Board for the remainder of 
the term expiring August 2, 1987. He would 
succeed Edgar F. Callahan. Upon his confir- 
mation, the President intends to designate 
him Chairman. 


Senator Jepsen (R-IA) served in the 
United States Senate from 1979 to 1984, 
where he was a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry; the 
Committee on Armed Services; and the 
Joint Economic Committee. He served as 
chairman of the Joint Economic Committee 
(1983-1984), chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Soil and Water Conservation (1981- 
1984), and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Manpower and Personnel (1981-1984). 

In addition to his congressional experi- 
ence, Senator Jepsen has an extensive busi- 
ness background. From 1976 to 1978, he 
was president of the H.E.P. Marketing Co. 
of Davenport, IA. From 1973 to 1976, he 
was executive vice president of the Agridus- 
trial Electronics Co. of Davenport, IA. Prior 
to 1973, Senator Jepsen was branch manag- 
er of Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. in Davenport, IA. Senator Jepsen 
served as State senator and as Lieutenant 
Governor of the State of Iowa prior to 
being elected to the United States Senate. 

Senator Jepsen graduated from Arizona 
State University (B.S., 1950; M.A., 1953). He 
is married to Dee Ann Jepsen. He was born 
December 23, 1928, in Cedar Falls, IA. 


Visit of President Chadli Bendjedid of 
Algeria 





Toasts at the State Dinner. April 17, 1985 





President Reagan: Mr. President, Ma- 
dame Bendjedid, distinguished guests, wel- 
come to the White House. It’s our pleasure 
to have as our guests friends from a distant 
land. And today we’ve worked and, I might 
add, succeeded in bringing our nations and 
the leaders of our nations closer together. 

Mr. President, we’re proud that the 
United States was among the first to recog- 
nize Algeria’s independence in 1962. In the 
years which have passed since that time, 
we've not always seen political issues in the 
same light, but total agreement is not the 
basis of friendship; instead it’s based on re- 
spect and forthrightness. And if this be the 
case, Algerians and Americans should and 
ought to be friends. 
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I enjoyed our conversations today, Mr. 
President. They were productive, and the 
spirit was positive. These talks have rein- 
forced the ties between our two govern- 
ments and our peoples. In the course of our 
discussions, we covered a wide area—trade 
and economic planning, humanitarian ef- 
forts in Africa, and cultural exchanges. And 
I believe that the steps forward we made 
will be followed by many more. And we 
look forward to that progress. 

After getting to know you, Mr. President, 
I’m certain you agree that nothing would 
better serve the joint interests of our peo- 
ples than peace and stability in the Middle 
East. We’re aware of your particular con- 
cerns, ties, and friendships in the region, as 
you're aware of ours. Let us, Mr. President, 
use our influence toward positive ends. Let 
us urge our friends toward peaceful resolu- 
tion of disputes. Let us encourage them to 
build and to create and to do those things 
that make for a better life. 

Americans have had a challenging Middle 
Eastern role for almost four decades. We’ve 
done our best to create new opportunities 
for peace. And we'll continue our efforts, 
but peace depends on all those of good will 
in the region, on all sides of the conflict, 
taking the initiative. 

For our part, we continue to believe 
Middle East peace must emerge from direct 
negotiations between the parties based on 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 242. As 
you so eloquently have noted, a solution to 
this complex problem must address the le- 
gitimate rights of the Palestinians and pro- 
vide security for all in the region, including 
Israel. 

Algeria lies at the northern edge of a con- 
tinent beset by drought and famine. Mr. 
President, we applaud your government’s 
humanitarian efforts to help your less fortu- 
nate neighbors, both by donating funds to 
supplement food and shelter for the people 
of the Sahel and by accepting and caring 
for thousands of refugees from the famine. 
Algeria has been a leader in African self- 
help efforts in this crisis and a shining ex- 
ample to others. 

President and Madame Bendjedid, your 
visit to the United States is a new, high 
point in Algerian and American relations, 
and we’re honored to have you here. I’m 
happy to have the opportunity to get to 
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know you as a leader of a great people and 
as a man of vision and strength. 

To His Excellency, the President of the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of Alge- 
ria, and Mrs. Bendjedid. And we thank you. 

President Bendjedid. Mr. President, first 
of all, I appreciate your kind words to me 
and in speaking of the Algerian people. I 
take great pleasure in expressing to you and 
through you to the American people, the 
sentiments of respect and friendship felt for 
you by the Algerian people. 

Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Excel- 
lencies, ladies and gentlemen, in this hospi- 
table city that carries the prestigious name 
of one of the Founding Fathers of your 
great nation, allow me to evoke the deep 
historical roots of the relationship between 
our two countries, illustrated by the treaty 
of peace and friendship signed on the 5th of 
September 1795. 

It equally pleases me to point out the 
similarity between the resistance of our two 
peoples to colonial occupation. Perhaps the 
best testimony to that is the foundation in 
1846 of the city of Elkader—or in Arabic, 
[different pronunciation] Elkader—in the 
State of Iowa in memory of the Amir Abdel 
Kader Al Jaza’iri and of the Algerian nation- 
al resistance. There is certainly in that 
symbol that our two people share the ideals 
of liberty and independence, as confirmed 
during our struggle for national independ- 
ence. 

It is thanks to your invitation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am here with you today at this 
important time in the development of our 
relations. I took personal pleasure in meet- 
ing you at Cancun. I also learned from Vice 
President Bush during his visit to Algeria 
the personal interest that you attach to a 
dialog between our two countries. It is 
indeed satisfying to observe that under your 
Presidency, exchanges between our two 
countries have been greatly reinforced and 
that many members of your Cabinet have 
contributed to that process. 

Mr. President, beyond existing trade rela- 
tions there is, in the development of our 
national economy, considerable potential 
for multifaceted cooperation between our 
countries. The genius of the American 
people has enabled man to conquer nature. 
Algeria aspires to enter an era of scientific 
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and technical progress that will lead to the 
acquisition and mastery of advanced tech- 
nology in various fields in order to spur our 
national development. This is another field 
for fruitful cooperation. On the whole, co- 
operation between our two countries has 
produced appreciable results. The expan- 
sion of these ties is both possible and desira- 
ble. 

Confronted with the demands of peace, 
security, and development, nations known 
for their power and prosperity should make 
an even more substantial contribution. But 
whether the matter concerns reversal of 
the arms race, disarmament, or improving 
international political atmosphere through 
crises reduction and the elimination of ten- 
sions, or establishing more equitable eco- 
nomic relations and eradicating world 
hunger, the challenge is to create a better 
world for all. 

The course of nonalignment, which in- 
spires and guides the international policies 
of Algeria, seeks to promote harmony be- 
tween all peoples, whatever the path they 
have chosen. The African Continent has 
witnessed the cumulative anguish of institu- 
tionalized racism, of desertification, of 
drought, and of famine. A universal outcry 
is necessary to achieve the dismantling of 
apartheid, the achievement of Namibian in- 
dependence, and bring peace in southern 
Africa. 

In the Middle East, it is Algeria’s convic- 
tion that the Palestinian problem is at the 
heart of the crisis in that region. Therefore, 
Mr. President, recognition of the inalien- 
able national rights of the Palestinian 
people is the only path to a just and durable 
peace in that region. 

In the Maghreb, Algeria will never cease 
to work in the interest of regional stability. 
An effort must be made to find a negotiated 
solution based on an African and interna- 
tional consensus over the question of the 
Western Sahara. 

In regard to the conflict between Iraq 
and Iran, Algeria will spare no efforts to 
achieve a reasonable peace and good rela- 
tions between these two neighbors. 

Mr. President, the dialog that we pro- 
foundly desire between Algeria and the 
United States is nourished by the need for 
greater understanding, agreement, and co- 
operation between nations. 


In thanking you once again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for your kind invitation and for your 
courtesies to me and my delegation during 
our stay, I would like to propose a toast to 
friendship between the American and Alge- 
rian peoples; to understanding, agreement, 
and universal cooperation; to the health of 
Mrs. Reagan and yourself; to the health of 
Mrs. Bush and Vice President Bush; to the 
health of all the friends gathered here this 
evening. 

And thank you very much. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:44 p.m. 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. President Bendjedid spoke in Arabic, 
and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. 


Space Shuttle Discovery 





Remarks in a Telephone Conversation With 
the Astronauts on Board the Space Shuttle. 
April 18, 1985 





The President. Commander Bobko— 
Commander Bobko? Greetings. We’ve—— 

Commander Bobko. Good morning, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Ah, thank you. I thought 
maybe I might have missed you. Well, listen 
we know you've had some frustrations up 
there. But overall, I think we can all be 
proud of the fourth mission of the Discovery 
and all that you’ve accomplished. 

We've been watching down here, and I 
mean all of America. And I want you to 
know that we’re rooting for you all. We saw 
a lot of human ingenuity at work, making 
the flyswatter-like tool. And as we watched 
Jeff Hoffman and Dave Griggs install it on 
the Discovery’s arm, we had to acknowl- 
edge that was great work. And we're calliag 
all of you up there now the “SWAT Team.” 

I want to congratulate astronauts Bobko 
and Williams on the maneuvers you’ve 
been putting the shuttle through. This is 
the 16th shuttle to go up. And we're learn- 
ing more about its versatility every trip. 

I've seen you playing—excuse me—I 
mean demonstrating with balls and jacks 
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and yo-yos and even a slinky toy in the 
zero-gravity of space. And now, I know 
you’re doing this to make some education 
video-tapes for students learning about the 
laws of physics. That’s really the best thing 
about our space program—the inspiration 
and challenge that it gives our young 
people. 

You’ve been conducting extensive tests 
on the human body’s blood flow and diges- 
tion. And I want to ask astronaut-physician 
Rhea Seddon, how are these tests working 
out? And, Rhea, Id also like to commend 
you on your dexterity on hitting that pin on 
the side of the satellite. If you don’t mind, I 
could think of a job on a ranch in California 
that you might be interested in. [Laughter] 

But, Senator Garn, I know that you're 
taking part in the health experiments. And, 
Jake, how are you doing? You're doing a 
fine job up there, but I could use your help 
down here right now in getting the Federal 
budget under control and arranging assist- 
ance for some people fighting for their free- 
dom in Central America. So, don’t stay up 
there too long. You know, Jake, maybe in 
around—— 

Senator Garn. Well, Mr. President, I’m 
doing just great. I’ve missed you, but I'll be 
back on Tuesday. I’m well aware of the 
vote on the Nicaraguan aid on Tuesday 
night. And I'll be voting just the way you’d 
like me to when I get back. 

The President. Well, God bless you. And 
you know, Jake, maybe in around 4 years or 
so you could use your influence with NASA 
to get a certain retired politician a ride on 
the space shuttle. 

Well, I just want all of you to know how 
proud we are of you. Good luck, and God 
be with all of you. 

Anyone up there want to—— 

Commander Bobko. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. We certainly enjoy 
being here. And I’m sure you realize that 
we're just the people in space, who are the 
working edge of the great team that’s on 
the ground supporting us. Thanks again. 

The President. Well, you’re a great team 
up there. And we're all very proud of you. 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:04 a.m. 


from the Oval Office at the White House to 
the Discovery’s crew, astronauts Karol J. 
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Bobko, Donald E. Williams, M. Rhea 
Seddon, Jeffrey A. Hoffman, S. David 
Griggs, Charles D. Walker, and Senator 
Jake Garn of Utah. 


Festival of India 





Statement by the President. April 18, 1985 





I am pleased to announce that Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi will inaugurate the 
1985-1986 Festival of India during his offi- 
cial visit to the United States in June. The 
Festival is an unprecedented, nationwide 
celebration which will include exhibitions, 
performance programs, symposia, and other 
educational projects in 37 States and more 
than 80 cities. The idea for this “Year of 
India” grew out of the visit in 1982 to 
Washington of Mr. Gandhi’s mother, the 
late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. At that 
time, Mrs. Gandhi and I agreed that the 
Festival would be an excellent vehicle for 
the people of the United States to learn of 
one of the world’s most ancient and vibrant 
civilizations. 

We would like to commend the partici- 
pating institutions, sponsoring corporations, 
foundations and agencies of both our gov- 
ernment and the Government of India, 
which are making it possible. We welcome 
this unique opportunity to learn more of 
India’s culture, society, and _ scientific 
achievements. 

Recalling Mrs. Gandhi’s vision for India 
and her devotion to the arts, it is appropri- 
ate that we dedicate this Festival of India to 
her memory. The Festival will comprise an 
affirmation of the universal value of the fas- 
cinating and richly varied civilization which 
was her personal heritage, as well as of the 
vitality of the great democracy to which she 
devoted her life. 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of Joseph F. Salgado To Be 
Under Secretary. April 18, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph F. Salgado to be 
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Under Secretary of Energy. He would suc- 
ceed William Patrick Collins. 

Until February, Mr. Salgado had been an 
Associate Director of Presidential Personnel 
at the White House, where he was responsi- 
ble for energy, international, and national 
security areas. Previously he worked with 
the Department of Justice in the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service as the Asso- 
ciate Commissioner for Enforcement (Janu- 
ary 1982 to August 1983). 

Before joining the administration, Mr. Sal- 
gado served as deputy district attorney and 
senior trial attorney (1973-1981) for the Al- 
ameda County district attorney’s office in 
California. 

While a sergeant of police with the Oak- 
land Police Department (1966-1973), Mr. 
Salgado graduated from San Francisco Law 
School (J.D., 1972) and received his bache- 
lor of science degree from the University of 
San Francisco in 1968. 

Mr. Salgado was born January 10, 1943, in 
San Diego, CA, and now resides in Alexan- 
dria, VA. 


Department of State 





Nomination of John C. Whitehead To Be 
Deputy Secretary. April 18, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John C. Whitehead as 
Deputy Secretary of State. He would suc- 
ceed Kenneth W. Dam. 

Mr. Whitehead recently retired after a 
37-year career with the international invest- 
ment banking firm of Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., where he served as senior partner and 
cochairman. Since his retirement as senior 
partner, he has continued to serve as chair- 
man of the firm’s international advisory 
board. He has also been a director of many 
leading American corporations. 

Mr. Whitehead has served as president of 
the International Rescue Committee and as 
a member of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Georgetown Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies. He is a 
trustee of Haverford College and the Car- 
negie Corp., and a Commissioner of the 
President’s Commission on Executive Ex- 
change. 


He graduated from Haverford College 
(A.B., 1943) and Harvard University 
(M.B.A., 1947). He served in the United 
States Navy from 1943 until 1946. He was 
born April 2, 1922, in Evanston, IL, and 
now resides in Essex Fells, NJ. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Regional Editors and 
Broadcasters. April 18, 1985 





The President. Well, everybody seems to 
be in place. Thank you all, and welcome to 
the White House. I’m always pleased to be 
able to meet with you who operate in the 
business in which every minute counts, 
where everyone struggles to maintain the 
highest quality while, at the same time, 
fighting against an ever-approaching dead- 
line. Making a decision under pressure of a 
deadline can be helpful. 


America is facing a deadline, of sorts, in 
the form of an ever-increasing national debt. 
Under the pressure building to come to 
grips with this problem, we have an oppor- 
tunity to make real progress cutting spend- 
ing, progress that should have been made a 
long time ago. 


Now, it’s not going to be easy. We went 
the extra mile to reach an agreement with 
the Republican leadership of the Senate, and I 
agreed to compromise concerning defense 
and domestic spending issues. Now, it may be 
hard to do, but it’s about time that everybody 
in government gritted their teeth and started 
being part of the solution, rather than part of 
the problem. 


The choice is not, as some would have us 
believe, between cutting spending and rais- 
ing taxes. The public doesn’t want a tax 
increase, and more to the point, tax in- 
creases will not lower the level of deficit 
spending. Tax increases will not reduce gov- 
ernment’s demand on the private economy, 
which is the core of the problem. Tax in- 
creases would only serve to kick us back 
into recession, leading to higher deficits. 
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When it comes to taxes, what we need is 
simplification and reform, not increases. I 
think we can and will simplify the system 
and significantly reduce personal and corpo- 
rate tax rates. We can lay the foundation for 
lower deficits and a vigorous expanding 
economy. 

I see a consensus building on the idea of 
tax simplification. And the last few days’ 
news should really make that build fast. If 
we can also agree on reasonable cuts in 
spending, there’s every reason for optimism 
about America’s economic future. 

For years, we’ve known that we must get 
our fiscal house in order. Now, we have a 
proposal to do so that will encourage strong 
and steady growth without raising taxes, 
without jeopardizing assistance to the 
needy, and without endangering our securi- 


You know, when John F. Kennedy said to 
us 24 years ago, “Ask not what your country 
can do for you,” the Federal Government 
wasn’t doing nearly as much as it’s doing 
today. And that’s why it’s time, here in 
1985, to remember the second part of what 
J.F.K. said, “Ask what you can do for your 
country.” And in doing that, support this 
fair and responsible proposal to get spend- 
ing under control. 

The news media is a vital part of deci- 
sions like this. That’s why I’m talking about 
it here. Through you, people are made 
aware of the issues at hand and the alterna- 
tives and the consequences. Your function is 
vital to the viability of democracy. Without 
a free press democracy won’t work, and all 
of our other rights would be in jeopardy. 

Thomas Jefferson is often quoted at gath- 
erings such as this as saying, “Were it left to 
me to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” Of 
course, he said that before he was Presi- 
dent. [Laughter] 

One of the first institutions to be attacked 
by tyrants, whether they’re dictators of the 
left or right, is the press. We’ve seen this 
happen far too often, and it’s happening in 
Nicaragua today. It shouldn’t be forgotten 
that the one incident that precipitated the 
uprising against the Somoza dictatorship 
was the assassination of Pedro Joaquin Cha- 
morro, editor of La Prensa, the nation’s 
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largest and fiercely independent newspa- 
per. Yet control of the press under the 
Somoza dictatorship, which was decried by 
the Sandinistas, was miniscule compared to 
the ironfisted censorship now endured today 
by Nicaraguan journalists. 

Humberto Belli, former editorial page 
editor of La Prensa, details this tragedy in 
his book, “Nicaragua, Christians Under 
Fire.” It describes attacks by Sandinista 
mobs, official closings, the censorship of the 
news, the kidnaping and beating of report- 
ers. It should be on the reading list of every 
journalist. 

Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, Jr., who took 
his father’s place as editor of La Prensa, 
watched the insidious destruction of press 
freedom and the suppression of other fun- 
damental human rights by the Communist 
regime, and he fled the country. 

Today news in Nicaragua is as controlled 
as that in any Eastern European state. Even 
a broadcast of religious services has been 
interfered with. The papers are filled with 
what the Communists consider to be good 
news. And as Senator Pat Moynihan once 
observed, countries with newspapers filled 
with good news are likely to have jails filled 
with good people. 

And the jails are being filled with good 
people. Recently, we learned that 10 or 11 
members of the Social Christian Party were 
rounded up and imprisoned. To force them 
to confess to being counterrevolutionaries, 
more than a hundred family members of 
these political prisoners were also arrested. 
And that’s the kind of country the Sandinis- 
tas are building. 

The other night, I told of what was hap- 
pening to those 10 or 11 prisoners. And it 
was straight out of the Cuban handbook. 
They’re put in overheated, dark cells. Then 
they are fed at varying intervals, like 12 
hours between 2 meals, but giving you the 
next meal 2 hours later and so forth. All of 
it to create a disorientation and make it 
easier to break them down. 

This pattern, as I say, we’ve seen before. 
Bigger jails are being built, and they’re 
called relocation camps. Refugees are pour- 
ing out of the country. What we’re witness- 
ing in Nicaragua is the imposition, with 
ever-increasing intensity, of a pro-Soviet 
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dictatorship, serving as a base camp for the 
spread of communism in our hemisphere. 

Several years ago, there was honest dis- 
agreement over the nature of the Sandi- 
nista regime. That regime had been obscur- 
ing its true goals, deceiving its own support- 
ers, and using a reformist cover to lull the 
press and potential adversaries. But by now 
there have been too many incautious state- 
ments, leaked memos, and secretly record- 
ed speeches to deny the violent character 
and intent of this dictatorship. 

The Miami Herald, which only 8 months 
ago had not come to this conclusion, recent- 
ly editorialized that the Sandinistas are 
indeed trying to establish another Cuba and 
that this is a severe threat to Central Amer- 
ica and to our own national security. 

If we permit the Soviets, using the Sandi- 
nistas, to establish a beachhead on the 
American mainland and to spread their sub- 
version, the free world will face a major 
challenge to the geopolitical balance of 
power. Economic instability, political sub- 
version, and terrorism and a flood of refu- 
gees will likely be the price of our paralysis. 
We could turn around one day and find a 
string of pro-Soviet dictatorships in Central 
America and a threat to our southern 
border. 

Congress had better come to grips with 
just how high the stakes are if Central 
America is lost. I’m asking Congress to work 
with me to support our peace proposal and 
not to desert those who are struggling for 
democracy against the Communists. To- 
gether, we can prevent a crisis from hap- 
pening. 

And Id like to request something of you, 
as well. I’m not asking for stories in support 
of my program in Central America. I only 
hope that the news media takes the time 
and effort to present both sides. 

The Communist disinformation machine 
is hard at work. We have reason for con- 
cern in this account about charges against 
the freedom fighters. For example, the 
falsehood that the democratic resistance is 
mainly composed of ex-backers of Somoza, 
and this is patently untrue. Yet when 
voiced by apologists for the Sandinista 
regime, that charge often goes unchal- 
lenged. 

Last week, a major publication disclosed 
that in handling the story of alleged crimes 


committed by the Nicaraguan democratic 
resistance, it relied on information thought 
to be from an independent investigation. As 
it turned out, the supposed investigation 
had been carried out by people closely 
aligned with the Sandinistas and was done 
in close collaboration with that regime. 

One national publication had the courage 
to admit the mistake of giving credence to 
the report. How many other broadcast and 
print journalists didn’t bother to correct the 
record and just shrugged off the whole inci- 
dent? 

Accurate information about what is hap- 
pening in Central America is essential. And 
I know that your readers and your listeners 
can count on you. That’s what freedom is 
all about. 

And again, I’m most grateful for your 
being here. And I’m going to quit doing a 
monolog now and figure on a dialog. All 
right. 


Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, we all know about the 
situation in Nicaragua and the threat it rep- 
resents for this country and the hemi- 
sphere, but yet, don’t you think that the 
people of the United States have gotten 
used to having, 90 miles away in Cuba, a 
Communist dictatorship, a sworn enemy? 

The President. Do I think that they have 
become used to it, you say? I’ve never 
thought about that before, but this could 
be possible, that they’ve kind of wiped it 
out of their minds. I don’t think, in govern- 
ment, we can afford to. 

Q. But yet it’s the source. 

The President. Yes, it is the source of the 
subversion that is taking place. And it’s not 
alone in Nicaragua; there it’s proceeded to 
the point of a revolutionary government, 
the Sandinistas. But we do know that 
throughout all of Latin America, under vari- 
ous names, there are guerrilla groups. And 
invariably, they have received their train- 
ing, and they received their support and 
encouragement from Cuba. And they are 
assailing the duly elected governments in 
many of the democracies there in Latin 
America. 


Vietnam 


Q. Mr. President, to change the subject 
briefly, this is the month that marks the 
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10th anniversary of American disengage- 
ment from Vietnam. I wondered if you 
could give us a single recollection that you 
have, a vivid recollection of that time. And 
also, sir, tell us what lesson you believe that 
we've learned as a result of that experience. 

The President. 1 hope we've learned 
some lessons. My recollections—I was Gov- 
ernor at the time when that was going on. I 
was burned in effigy on every campus in 
California. Things have changed since then. 

Oh, there are many memories. And one 
of the first would have to be that with all 
that was going on and with all the propa- 
ganda here in our own country and the 
forces that were rising up in opposition to 
that war was the unselfish heroism of the 
young men and women in our military who 
were over there and giving their lives and 
fighting and who believed in the cause they 
were fighting for. 

I think if I had to come out with one 
thing learned, I would have to say that 
never again must a government of the 
United States ask young men to go out and 
fight and die for a cause that we’re unwill- 
ing to win. And that was the great trage- 
dy—that was the great disgrace, to me, of 
Vietnam—that they were fed into this 
meatgrinder, and yet, no one had any in- 
tention of allowing victory. 

Well, the truth of the matter is, we did 
have victory. And incidentally, could I just 
say, one complaint that I have: We continue 
to talk about losing that war. We didn’t lose 
that war. We won virtually every engage- 
ment. The TET offensive was distorted 
back here in the reporting. That was a vic- 
tory for our side. 

But what happened? We signed the 
peace accords, having built up the South 
Vietnamese Army to where we thought 
that with our equipment and all, they could 
defend themselves. And we made a pledge 
to them that if the North Vietnamese violat- 
ed the cease-fire, the peace accords, and 
attacked that we would supply the fuel for 
the tanks and the helicopters that we’d left 
there; we would supply the ammunition for 
the guns and all for them to defend them- 
selves. And when the North Vietnamese did 
violate the agreement and the blitz started 
toward the south and the then administra- 
tion in Washington asked the Congress for 
the appropriations to keep our word, the 
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Congress refused. We broke our pledge as a 
government on that basis. 

And so, we didn’t lose the war. When the 
war was all over and we’d come home— 
that’s when the war was lost. 

Nicaragua 

Q. How much progress has been made 
today on fashioning a compromise over 
having the Congress approve the aid for the 
Nicaraguan contras? Do you feel that this 
has to be a showdown vote next Tuesday, in 
some fashion, that pits the personality of 
the President against the Speaker in some 
fashion? Or do you want to see this worked 
out this afternoon? 

The President. Well, | have met and am 
meeting all the time with Congressmen of 
both parties. And the plea that I’m making 
is that this is another one of those things 
where, historically, in our tradition of clos- 
ing ranks at the water’s edge—we shouldn’t 
be dealing with this as Democrats and Re- 
publicans. We should be dealing with it as 
Americans that have a problem involving 
our own national security and our relation- 
ship with friends and allies. 

And frankly, I’m sorry that it’s coming to 
a vote on Tuesday, and I think that was 
deliberate on the part of the leadership in 
the House of Representatives. 

Q. To embarrass you, sir? 

The President. To bring that vote up 
before we could really sit down and go at 
all the places where we had agreement and 
disagreement. 

Now, many of the people that I’ve been 
meeting with are basically supportive of the 
plan, except they feel that there are others 
that are wavering one way or the other, 
that if we could make some alterations in 
the plan, keep basically the agreement or 
the arrangement that we have and the goal, 
but that there are places here and there 
and timing and so forth. And I have made it 
plain to all of them, we’d love to talk to 
them about that. My feet aren’t in concrete 
on this. Yes, there’s leeway. We’re flexible 
as to the details of this program. But how 
much time do you have? It’s Thursday, and 
they’ve said the vote must be Tuesday. I 
think it’s immoral to demand that vote that 
quickly. 
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Q. Mr. President, in light of that, do you 
intend to try to seek a meeting with the 
Speaker, and if so, what would you tell him? 

The President. Well, as I say, we’ve been 
meeting, and I don’t know that I would 
have a meeting with him, but I’ve been 
meeting with chairmen of committees. I’ve 
been meeting with groups. I’ve been meet- 
ing with individuals on all of this and have 
heard some of the proposals and have sent 
by them my word that this, this, and this in 
the plan—yes, we’re prepared to be flexi- 
ble. Yes, we’d like to listen to alternate sug- 
gestions. 

The young lady over there. 

Q. What kind of a compromise would you 
be willing to accept on that? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. What kind of compromise would you 
be willing to accept on your proposal for 
Nicaraguan aidP 

The President. Well, one that basically 
leaves the goal that what we’re trying to 
get, in contrast to the propaganda of the 
Sandinistas that we’re waiting with an 
upraised club to clobber them, that we 
want what the contras themselves asked for 
several weeks ago—the laying down of 
arms, a cease-fire, and then the coming to- 
gether in a peaceful negotiation as to how 
they can restore the original goals of the 
revolution. 

And we’ve asked for this in connection 
with the Contadora countries and their par- 
ticipation. We’re in total agreement with 
the 21 points that have been adopted by 
the Contadora countries. I have called per- 
sonally and met with the leaders of the 
neighboring countries—Honduras, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, El Salvador. President 
Duarte has said this program of ours is the 
right idea at the right time. I have called 
Alfonsin, the President of Argentina, as a 
matter of fact, the President [Prime Minis- 
ter]! of Spain. And I’ve found widespread 
support among all of them for this plan. 

But within the plan—for example, the 
timing, we ve said that the negotiations— 
we want the church to mediate, so there 
can be no question about somebody trying 
to pull undercover tricks. And we’ve set a 
period here for negotiation and then a 
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checkpoint at which, if there is no evidence 
that the one group is trying to negotiate 
seriously, that then there is a trigger there 
that opens up more aid from us to the con- 
tras. 

Now, some have suggested that maybe 
that period should be longer. I’m very 
pleased—I’d be very willing to sit down and 
discuss that with them as to whether it be 
longer, things to do with the fencing of the 
money and so forth, things to do with the 
assurance that the money would go to food 
and clothing and shelter, medicine for the 
families of the contras. 


Farm Credit Situation 


Q. Mr. President, with regard to your 
budget program, I’d like to ask what re- 
sponse you have to the farmers in the Mid- 
west who say that your program is going to 
cripple the American family farmer. 

The President. Well, we have spent more 
on farming, I guess, than has ever been 
spent before in history. And we will be 
spending some $15 billion this year on that. 

We know that there are some unusual 
problems that have come about basically 
through the credit situation with farmers 
and the fact that farmland was one of the 
great inflationary items that went up as a 
hedge against inflation and borrowing was 
done on that inflated value of the land. And 
now with the reduction of inflation, which I 
think is of value to all of us, that land price 
has gone down, and they find themselves 
unable to borrow or burdened with debts 
that no longer have the proper collateral 
surrounding them. 

We’ve put together a program. I don’t 
say that it can resolve everyone’s problem 
or save everyone. But we have put together 
a program with regard to emergency loans 
that amounts to $650 million. So far, we’ve 
been amazed at the low call on that. There 
wasn’t any great rush to that money. 

But I think we have to face one thing: 
The overall situation of the American 
farmer is due to government’s interference 
in the first place. The two-thirds of farming 
that is out there not participant in any of 
the government regulation or subsidy pro- 
grams does not have these economic prob- 
lems and has been knowing an ever-increas- 
ing per capita consumption of its produce 
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compared to the farms that are overly regu- 
lated with the Government. 

Q. One more question? 

The President. 1 had to take his question 
because he’s from WHO, Des Moines. 
[Laughter] 


Amtrak 


Q. President Reagan, you say on the 
budget—it’s going to take a lot of giving on 
a lot of people’s part. Well, something near 
and dear to a lot of people who live along 
the Northeast corridor is Amtrak. No hope 
for Amtrak? 

The President. Well, see, I'm old enough 
to remember that in World War I the Fed- 
eral Government took over the railroads 
and ran them, and it was a complete disas- 
ter, and people at that time said never 
again. 

Well, the Government has taken over the 
railroads again. We now have a sizable offer 
for Conrail, and I hope that the Congress 
will let us accept that offer, and we'll put 
freight back in the private sector, and we'll 
get a pretty good chuck of money. And the 
second, with Amtrak and the passenger 
traffic, I was told by the president of one of 
our leading raillines that if the Govern- 
ment, in the beginning, had allowed the 
railroads to operate under the same rules 
and regulations that they applied to 
Amtrak, they wouldn’t have had to give up 
the passenger traffic. They could have run 
that at a profit. 

But now Amtrak is so subsidized that you 
have to wonder why people should be taxed 
to pay $35 for every passenger that gets on 
an Amtrak train in addition to the fare that 
that passenger’s paying. And I gave one ex- 
ample here about a train in the Midwest 
that takes passengers in the winter down to 
Florida for the winter vacations, and I was 
given some figures that indicated that the 
Government could buy every one of the 
passengers on that train a roundtrip airline 
ticket and give them $100 spending money 
and be money ahead, instead of taking 
them down on Amtrak. I think it’s time for 
us to admit we don’t know how to run a 
railroad. , 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Just one question 

The President. Oh, I’m sorry. Yes? 
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President’s Trip to Germany 


Q. Regarding the upcoming trip to West 
Germany—53 Senators have signed a letter 
requesting that you drop the trip to the 
cemetery. In light of this and the wave of 
other opposition, would it damage German- 
American relations to seek some other ges- 
ture of reconciliation and drop that visit? 
And secondly, would you say that it was a 
failure of political analysis to realize the fall- 
out that resulted from the itinerary as it 
was scheduled? 

The President. The failure that I will 
admit to—and I realize now I should have 
listened to you—{/aughter|—the failure that 
I will admit to is in the press conference—I 
didn’t completely answer the question as to 
why I have said no to an invitation to visit 
Dachau. And I realize now that I'd given 
those who were questioning me credit for 
knowing more than they knew about the 
situation. 

Helmut Kohl, sometime ago, back, I 
guess, when we were celebrating or obser- 
ing the Normandy landings last June, he 
and President Mitterrand went to a military 
cemetery together in Verdéme. Now, here 
were the representatives of the two coun- 
tries that have been at odds for the war of 
1870, the First World War, the Second 
World War. The impact on all of Europe 
was so great to see them standing together 
at this ceremony that Helmut Kohl told me 
about this and told me how deeply he felt 
about it. 

Now, the summit places us in Bonn in 
Germany close to the time of the anniversa- 
ry. And he invited me to accept an invita- 
tion to be a state visitor following the 
summit meeting. And he suggested to me 
this visit, as he had done with Mitterrand, 
to a cemetery there. The cemetery that was 
picked, Bitburg, was picked because at the 
same time, also, there has been a church 
service with our military at Bitburg—we 
have a base there and our Americans—and 
I'm going there and go to church with 
them and have lunch with them. And the 
Kohls will be with us, also. 

When the invitation to visit a concentra- 
tion camp was offered, whether it was my 
confusion or the way in which it was done, 
I thought that the suggestion had come 
from an individual and was not a part of the 
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state visit. And I thought there was no way 
that I, as the guest of the government at 
that point, could on my own take off and go 
someplace and, then, run the risk of appear- 
ing as if I was trying to say to the Germans, 
“Look what you did,” and all of this when 
most of the people in Germany today 
weren't alive or were very small children 
when this was happening. 

And I know the feeling they have. And I 
know this government that for 40 years— 
what he’d asked me to do in the cemetery 
was that we should start this day now, ob- 
serving this day as the day that 40 years ago 
the world took a sharp turn, an end to the 
hatred, an end to the obscenities of the per- 
secution and all that took place. And today, 
after 40 years of peace, here we are—our 
staunchest allies in that summit are the 
countries that were our enemies in World 
War II. Now, their leaders have come here 
and visited Arlington, leaders from Germa- 
ny, from Italy, from Japan. And this ceme- 
tery—we only found out later, someone dug 
up the fact that there are about 30 graves 
of SS troops. These were the villains, as we 
know, that conducted the persecutions and 
all. But there are 2,000 graves there. And 
most of those—the average age is about 18. 
These were those young teenagers that 
were conscripted, forced into military serv- 
ice in the closing days of the Third Reich, 
when they were short of manpower, And 
we're the victor, and they’re there. And it 
seemed to me that this could be symbolic, 
also, of saying—what I said about—what this 
day should be. And let’s resolve, in their 
presence, as well as in the presence of our 
own troops, that this must never happen 
again. 

Well, when the furor erupted and got as 
far as Germany, Helmut Kohl sent me a 
cable. And the cable informed me that 
there was a mistake, that the Dachau was a 
part of the state itinerary, the planned trip. 
Well, I immediately communicated and 
said, “Fine, that’s fine with me. If it is you, 
the government, that is inviting me to do 
this, | am more than happy to do it, because 
I have said repeatedly, and I would like on 
that occasion to say again, the Holocaust 
must never be forgotten by any of us. And 
in not forgetting it, we should make it clear 
that we’re determined the Holocaust must 
never take place again.” And—— 


Q. Does that mean you're still going to 
Bitburg? 

The President. 1 think that it would be 
very hurtful and all it would do is leave me 
looking as if I caved in in the face of some 
unfavorable attention. I think that there’s 
nothing wrong with visiting that cemetery, 
where those young men are victims of 
Nazism also, even though they were fight- 
ing in the German uniform, drafted into 
service to carry out the hateful wishes of 
the Nazis. They were victims, just as surely 
as the victims in the concentration camps. 
And I feel that there is much to be gained 
from this, in strengthening our relationship 
with the German people, who, believe me, 
live in constant penance, all these who have 
come along in these later years for what 
their predecessors did and for which they’re 
very ashamed. 

No, I can’t take any more. I’m told that 
I’ve run out of time. I’ve got those Con- 
gressmen waiting for me. 


Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:07 p.m. at a 
luncheon for the editors and broadcasters in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


National Teacher of the Year 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
April 18, 1985 





Welcome to the White House. I want to 
thank Good Housekeeping magazine, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica companies, and 
the Council of Chief State School Officers 
for sponsoring the Teacher of the Year 
Award. We’re very happy to welcome a 
contingent of aspiring teachers today, and 
we're delighted to welcome the family 
members and associates of our most distin- 
guished guest. We appreciate your coming 
all the way from South Carolina just to 
chaperone Mrs. Dozier—{laughter|—and 
make sure she doesn’t get into any trouble 
here in Washington. 

All of us are here to honor a very special 
American. She and her colleagues are day 
by day, in their quiet, unsung way, probably 
more important to the survival and the suc- 
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cess of our freedom than anyone else in this 
nation. And that’s how much teachers mean 
to America. 

Good teachers must be so many different 
people: our child’s third parent and lifelong 
friend; the person who makes hard things 
seem easy; who teaches us to think apart, 
yet act together; and who conveys the 
meaning of ideas and, through personal ex- 
ample, the nobility of ideals. 

Sometimes, when targets of others’ rude- 
ness and abuse, teachers must feel a little 
like an American dartboard, but they’re 
tough, resilient, and pretty and clever, too. 
[Laughter] They can be funny or cross, but 
they stick to their challenge, whether it’s 
with math, English, or history or teaching 
about word processors, which incidentally 
still leave me at a total loss. I haven’t even 
mastered a pocket calculator yet. [Laugh- 
ter] 

And most of all, good teachers care. They 
care very much about what they teach, 
about the curiosity they instill, about how 
well their students learn, and where their 
lives will lead. So, we look to teachers, and 
we look up to teachers. We count on their 
conscience, their courage, and their con- 
cern. We count on them being the hero 
that Emily Dickinson once described: “If I 
can stop one heart from breaking . . . If I 
can ease one life the aching or cool one 
pain . . . I shall not live in vain.” 

Each gifted instructor, each leader help- 
ing restore excellence in education today is 
a vessel of hope for America—hope that 
ignorance may be cast away; hope that 
young minds may be awakened to new dis- 
covery; and yes, hope that we may always 
be free, for with freedom, our guiding star, 
America’s future will never be a burden 
dragging us down but a great soaring ad- 
venture of creativity, powered by the deep- 
est treasures of the human mind and 
heart—wisdom, faith, and love. 

We have such an individual with us 
today. Born in Vietnam, orphaned as a 
young girl, then adopted by U.S. Army 
Warrant Officer Lawrence Knecht sta- 
tioned in Saigon, Mrs. Therese Knecht 
Dozier enjoys a dual honor: She and her 
brother are believed to be among the first 
Vietnamese children adopted by an Ameri- 
can couple. And as a 32-year-old high school 
history teacher in Columbia, South Caroli- 
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na, Terry Dozier is America’s 1985 Teacher 
of the Year. 

She’s said, “I’ve always been very con- 
scious of having been given a chance to 
make something of myself. I want to give 
that chance to others and to share the ex- 
citement of learning that I’ve always felt. 
Teaching is a way of repaying that debt.” 

And she has. Terry is a teacher of world 
history who provides students with perspec- 
tive and the ability to make sound judg- 
ments. “She makes history exciting,” one of 
her students said. Terry, I’m told your ac- 
count of Louis the Sixteenth’s ride to the 
guillotine was so packed with suspense that 
you had your students sitting on the edge of 
their seats. [Laughter] 

Her teaching is a reflection of her own 
experiences, a statement that there is no 
certainty our values will survive, that every- 
thing depends on us, and that no one 
should take America for granted. 

I strongly believe, and I know that Secre- 
tary Bennett agrees, that our actions must 
reflect an awareness of history and human 
nature if mankind is to avoid repeating the 
tragedies of the past. By helping young 
people acquire such knowledge, Mrs. 
Dozier is contributing directly to the health 
and vitality of this country and to its free- 
dom. 

Mrs. Dozier, for all that you do so well, 
not only teaching but coordinating home- 
coming half-time activities, cheerleading in 
the student-faculty basketball game, and 
even dressing up for Punk Rock Day— 
[laughter|—we salute you. 

Let me just say for the entire country, 
what your family, your fellow members of 
the faculty, and your students at Irmo High 
already know, you are Teacher of the Year 
because you’ve taught so many, so much, 
and so well, and even more, because your 
gift has given them joy and love of learning. 
And I don’t think I’m speaking out of school 
when I add, the love they share for learning 
is a love they share for you. 

Mrs. Terry Dozier, today, America honors 
you, but in truth, it’s you who honors Amer- 
ica every day of the year. 

Thank you. God bless you always. 

And now, I’m going to present Mrs. 
Dozier with a Golden Apple. 
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Note: The President spoke at 1:54 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Jewish Heritage Week 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
April 19, 1985 





The President. 'm pleased that each of 
you could be with us today to celebrate 
Jewish Heritage Week. We recall today the 
great accomplishments in science, philoso- 
phy, literature, art, and music made 
throughout history by the Jewish people. 
And we remember that it is the spiritual 
and moral values of Judaism which encom- 
pass the dream of peace and human dignity 
that has enabled the Jewish people—and 
ennobled the Jewish people, I should say, 
and through them, their fellow men. 

Throughout the world, the Jewish people 
have just finished celebrating Passover, the 
holiday that marks the exodus from Egypt, 
the deliverance from slavery. 

But this week, we commemorate a non- 
deliverance, a time when exodus was re- 
fused, when the doors of refuge were closed, 
and in their place came death. In the Pass- 
over narrative, the Haggadah, there is the 
phrase, “In every generation, they rise up 
against us to annihilate us.” In the genera- 
tion of the Holocaust, that annihilation 
nearly succeded in Europe; 6 million mur- 
dered, among them, over a million chil- 
dren. 

How does life continue in the face of this 
crime against humanity? The survivors 
swore their oath: Never again. And the 
American people also made that pledge: 
Never again. And we’ve kept it. We kept it 
when we supported the establishment of 
the state of Israel, the refuge that the 
Jewish people lacked during the Holocaust, 
the dream of generations, the sure sign of 
God’s hand in history. America will never 
waiver in our support for that nation to 
which our ties of faith are unbreakable. 

To say “never again,” however, is not 
enough. When, with Israel, the United 
States reached out to help save Ethiopian 
Jewry, we were also fulfilling our pledge. 
This was truly God’s work. 


Today, we work on and on to help Soviet 
Jewry, which suffers from persecution, in- 
timidation, and imprisonment within Soviet 
borders. We will never relinquish our hope 
for their freedom, and we will never cease 
to work for it. If the Soviet Union truly 
wants peace, truly wants friendship, then 
let them release Anatoly Shcharanskiy and 
free Soviet Jewry. : 

But our pledge was more than “Never 
again.” It was also “Never forget.” And 
we've kept that pledge, too. We kept that 
pledge when we established the Holocaust 
Memorial Commission and set the corner- 
stone for its museum. We keep that pledge 
when, in our colleges and universities, we 
teach each new generation of Americans 
the story of the Holocaust. And in our lives, 
we keep that pledge when we privately, in 
our own families and in our hearts, remem- 
ber. 

From the ashes of the Holocaust emerged 
the miracle of Israel and another miracle, 
that the survivors began life again. They 
came to new lands, many to Israel and 
many, thank God, to America. They built 
new families and with each child gave us 
the greatest symbol of this faith in the 
future. They brought to us the eloquence of 
a people who, in surviving such suffering, 
asked only for the right to remember and 
be remembered, a people who did not 
permit themselves to descend into the pits 
and quaganires of hatred but lifted them- 
selves instead—and with them all of human- 
kind—out of darkness up toward a time 
when hatred is no more and all nations and 
all people are as one. 

We who had not suffered the tragedy of 
the Holocaust directly shared their grief 
and mourned for their victims. We, too, 
prayed for a better future and a better 
world, where all peoples and all nations 
would come together in peace and defense 
of humanity. 

Today, there is a spirit of reconciliation 
between the peoples of the allied nations 
and the people of Germany and even be- 
tween the soldiers who fought each other 
on the battlefields of Europe. That spirit 
must grow and be strengthened. 

As the people of Europe rebuilt their 
shatterd lands, the survivors rebuilt their 
shattered lives, and they did so despite the 
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searing pain. And we who are their fellow 
citizens have taken up their memories and 
tried to learn from them what we must do. 
No one has taught us more than Elie 
Wiesel. His life stands as a symbol; his life is 
testimony that the human spirit endures 
and prevails. Memory can fail us, for it can 
fade as the generations change. But Elie 
Wiesel has helped make the memory of the 
Holocaust eternal by preserving the story of 
the 6 million Jews in his works. Like the 
Prophets whose words guide to this day, his 
works will teach humanity timeless lessons. 
He teaches about despair but also about 
hope. He teaches about our capacity to do 
evil but also about the possibility of courage 
and resistance and about our capacity to 
sacrifice for a higher good. He teaches 
about death. But in the end, he teaches 
about life. 

Elie, we present you with this medal as 
an expression of our gratitude for your life’s 
work. 


[At this point the President presented Elie 
Wiesel with the Congressional Gold Medal |] 

In honoring Elie Wiesel, we thank him 
for a life that’s dedicated to others. We 


pledge that he will never forget—or that 
we will never forget that in many places of 
the world, the cancer of anti-Semitism still 
exists. Beyond our fervent hopes and our 


anguished remembrance, we must not 
forget our duty to those who perished, our 
duty to bring justice to those who perpe- 
trated unspeakable deeds. And we must 
take action to root out the vestiges of anti- 
Semitism in America, to quash the violence- 
prone or hate groups even before they can 
spread their venom and destruction. And 
let all of us, Jew and non-Jew alike, pledge 
ourselves today to the life of the Jewish 
dream: to a time when war is no more, 
when all nations live in peace, when each 
man, woman, and child lives in the dignity 
that God intended. 

On behalf of your fellow citizens, now let 
me sign this proclamation commemorating 
Jewish Heritage Week. 

Mr. Wiesel. First, give this medal to my 
son. 

Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Secre- 
tary Bennett, Mr. Agresto, Mr. Regan, very 
distinguished members of the Senate, my 
friends—and of the House: 
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Mr. President, speaking of reconciliation, 
I was very pleased that we met before so a 
stage of reconciliation has been set in 
motion between us. But then we were 
never on two sides; we were on the same 
side. We were always on the side of justice, 
always on the side of memory, against the 
SS, and against what they represent. 

It was good talking to you, and I’m grate- 
ful to you for the medal. But this medal is 
not mine alone. It belongs to all those who 
remember what SS killers have done to 
their victims. It was given to me by the 
American people for my writings, teaching, 
and for my testimony. 

When I write, I feel my invisible teachers 
standing over my shoulders, reading my 
words and judging their veracity. And while 
I feel responsible for the living, I feel equal- 
ly responsible to the dead. Their memory 
dwells in my memory. 

Forty years ago, a young man awoke, and 
he found himself an orphan in an orphaned 
world. What have I learned in the last 40 
years—small things. I learned the perils of 
language and those of silence. I learned that 
in extreme situations when human lives and 
dignity are at stake, neutrality is a sin. It 
helps the killers not the victims. I learned 
the meaning of solitude, Mr. President. We 
were alone, desperately alone. Today is 
April 19th, and April 19, 1943, the Warsaw 
Ghetto rose in arms against the onslaught of 
the Nazis. They were so few and so young 
and so helpless, and nobody came to their 
help. And they had to fight what was then 
the mightiest legion in Europe. Every un- 
derground received help, except the Jewish 
underground. And yet, they managed to 
fight and resist and push back those Nazis 
and their accomplices for 6 weeks. 

And yet, the leaders of the free world, 
Mr. President, knew everything and did so 
little or nothing or at least nothing specifi- 
cally to save Jewish children from death. 

You spoke of Jewish children, Mr. Presi- 
dent; one million Jewish children perished. 
If I spent my entire life reciting their 
names, I would die before finishing the 
task. Mr. President, I have seen children—I 
have seen them being thrown in the flames 
alive. Words—they die on my lips. 

So, I have learned. I have learned, I have 
learned the fragility of the human condi- 
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tion. And I’m reminded of a great moral 
essayist, the gentle and forceful Abe Rosen- 
thal, having visited Auschwitz once wrote 
an extraordinary reportage about the perse- 
cution of Jews, and he called it, “Forgive 
them not Father, for they knew what they 
did.” 

I have learned that the Holocaust was a 
unique and uniquely Jewish event, albeit 
with universal implications. Not all victims 
were Jews, but all Jews were victims. I have 
learned the danger of indifference, the 
crime of indifference. For the opposite of 
love, I have learned, is not hate but indif- 
ference. Jews were killed by the enemy but 
betrayed by their so-called allies who found 
political reasons to justify their indifference 
or passivity. 

But I’ve also learned that suffering con- 
fers no privileges. It all depends what one 
does with it. And this is why survivors of 
whom you spoke, Mr. President, have tried 
to teach their contemporaries how to build 
on ruins, how to invent hope in a world 
that offers none, how to proclaim faith to a 
generation that has seen it shamed and mu- 
tilated. And I believe, we believe, that 
memory is the answer—perhaps the only 
answer. 

A few days ago on the anniversary of the 
liberation of Buchenwald, all of us Ameri- 
cans watched with dismay and anger as the 
Soviet Union and East Germany distorted 
both past and present history. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was there; I was there when Ameri- 
can liberators arrived, and they gave us 
back our lives. And what I felt for them 
then nourishes me to the end of my days 
and will do so. If you only knew what we 
tried to do with them then, we who were so 
weak that we couldn’t carry our own lives— 
we tried to carry them in triumph! 

Mr. President, we are grateful to the 
American Army for liberating us. We are 
grateful to this country—the greatest de- 
mocracy in the world, the freest nation in 
the world, the moral nation, the authority 
in the world. And we are grateful especially 
to this country for having offered haven 
and refuge and grateful to its leadership for 
being so friendly to Israel. 

Mr. President, do you know that the Am- 
bassador of Israel, who sits next to you, who 
is my friend and has been for so many 
years, is himself a survivor? And if you 


knew all the causes we fought together for 
the last 30 years, you could be prouder of 
him. And we are proud of him. 

And we are grateful, of course, to Israel; 
we are eternally grateful to Israel for exist- 
ing. We needed Israel in 1948 as we need it 
now. And we are grateful to Congress for 
its continuous philosophy of humanism and 
compassion for the underprivileged. 

And as for yourself, Mr. President, we are 
so grateful to you for being a friend of the 
Jewish people, for trying to help the op- 
pressed Jews in the Soviet Union and to do 
whatever we can to save Shcharanskiy and 
Abe Stolyar, and Iosif Begun, and Sakharov, 
and all the dissidents who need freedom. 
And of course, we thank you for your sup- 
port of the Jewish state of Israel. 

But, Mr. President, I wouldn’t be the 
person I am, and you wouldn’t respect me 
for what I am, if I were not to tell you also 
of the sadness that is in my heart for what 
happened during the last week. And I am 
sure that you, too, are sad for the saine 
reasons. What can I do? I belong to a trau- 
matized generation. And to us, as to you, 
symbols are important. And furthermore, 
following our ancient tradition—and we are 
speaking about Jewish heritage—our tradi- 
tion commands us, quote: “to speak truth to 
power.” 

So may I speak to you, Mr. President, 
with respect and admiration of the events 
that happened. We have met four or five 
times, and each time I came away enriched, 
for I know of your commitment to human- 
ity. And, therefore, I am convinced, as you 
have told us earlier when we spoke that 
you were not aware of the presence of SS 
graves in the Bitburg cemetery. Of course, 
you didn’t know. But now we all are aware. 
May I, Mr. President, if it’s possible at all, 
implore you to do something else, to find a 
way, to find another way, another site. That 
place, Mr. President, is not your place. Your 
place is with the victims of the SS. 

Oh, we know there are political and stra- 
tegic reasons, but this issue, as all issues 
related to that awesome event, transcends 
politics and diplomacy. The issue here is not 
politics but good and evil. And we must 
never confuse them, for I have seen the SS 
at work, and I have seen their victims. They 
were my friends. They were my parents. 
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Mr. President, there was a degree of suffer- 
ing and loneliness in the concentration 
camps that defies imagination. Cut off from 
the world with no refuge anywhere; sons 
watched helplessly their fathers being 
beaten to death; mothers watched their 
children die of hunger. And then there was 
Mengele and his selections, terror, fear, iso- 
lation, torture, gas chambers, flames, flames 
rising to the heavens. 

But, Mr. President, I know and I under- 
stand, we all do, that you seek reconcilia- 
tion. So do I. So do we. And I, too, wish to 
attain true reconciliation with the German 
people. I do not believe in collective guilt, 
nor in collective responsibility, only the kill- 
ers were guilty. Their sons and daughters 
are not. And I believe, Mr. President, that 
we can and we must work together with 
them and with all people. And we must 
work to bring peace and understanding to a 
tormented world that, as you know, is still 
awaiting redemption. 

I thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Jewish Heritage Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5321. April 19, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Those who set out to describe Jewish con- 
tributions to Western Civilization soon learn 
how enormous is their task. The Jewish 
people have contributed to the West its 
fundamental spiritual values. They intro- 
duced the world to monotheism and to the 
high ethical principles expressed in the Ten 
Commandments and the writings of the 
Prophets. The other great religions of the 
West—Christianity and Islam—can recog- 
nize their roots in Judaism. Western litera- 
ture owes many of its most inspiring themes 
and allusions to the Hebrew Bible. Great 
Jewish thinkers—from Philo of Alexandria, 
to Maimonides and Saadya Gaon, to Spinoza 
and Martin Buber—have engaged in power- 
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ful symbiotic dialogue with Christian and 
Muslim writers to add vital insights to the 
Western philosophical tradition. In addition, 
individual Jews have made extraordinary 
contributions to the arts, literature, sci- 
ences, and humanities. 

Yet throughout history the Jewish people 
have endured countless bloody massacres 
from the Inquisition to pogroms throughout 
Europe. None of these remotely approaches 
the genocidal undertaking of the Nazis who 
planned the wholesale destruction of Euro- 
pean Jewry. In our own time this plan was 
conceived and, before we could stop it, it 
had taken the lives of six million Jewish 
men, women, and children. 

Even as we herald the glory of the Jewish 
heritage, we commemorate as well Jewish 
suffering in this era. It is up to us to show 
the way out of this shameful cycle. We must 
remember the sins of the past and rededi- 
cate ourselves to shaping a future marked 
by tolerance, respect, and compassion. We 
must rededicate ourselves to the proposi- 
tion that the Holocaust will remain a soli- 
tary horror and that its like will never be 
repeated. 

Jews throughout the world have just cele- 
brated Passover, the holiday that marks the 
Exodus from Egpyt and the deliverance 
from slavery. The Jewish people came forth 
from the house of bondage and flowered 
with an abundance of creativity which has 
maintained itself until the present day. We 
learn from this that the emergence from 
slavery to freedom can release powers 
hidden within the human spirit, as the 
Jewish people have once again shown since 
the end of the Nazi terror. The faith in God 
and in the Jewish people which sustained 
them through these tribulations has infused 
new life into the Jewish communities in 
America and the State of Israel. 

In recognition of the special significance 
of this time of year for America’s Jews, in 
tribute to the contributions they have made 
to American life, and in an effort to foster 
understanding and appreciation of the cul- 
tural diversity that has made America a 
unique society, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 17, has designated April 21 
through April 28, 1985, as “Jewish Heritage 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
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President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 21 through April 28, 
1985, as Jewish Heritage Week. I call upon 
the people of the United States, Federal, 
State, and local government officials, and 
interested organizations to observe that 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 19th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:26 p.m., April 19, 1985] 


Victims of Crime Week 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
April 19, 1985 





Well, it is a pleasure to welcome you all 
here today to the White House, if that has 
not already been done—Attorney General 
Meese, Members of the Congress, and our 
very special guests here. 

Since our first days in office the problem 
of crime has been a major concern of this 
administration, even while we had to act 
immediately to deal with the twin crises of 
a declining economy and a jeopardized na- 
tional defense. Making our homes and 
streets safe again remained among our 
highest priorities. At the time we took 
office, government was bloated and had 
taken on responsibilities in areas where it 
was neither competent nor needed. Yet, at 
the same time government was failing in its 
most legitimate and important functions, 
particularly preserving domestic order and 
protecting society from those who would 
prey on the innocent. 

In the past few years we’ve seen a return 
to the values that are the basis for a free 
and a just society: the belief that right and 


wrong matters, that individuals are respon- 
sible for their actions, and that punishment 
must be swift and sure for those who trans- 
gress against the rights of their fellow citi- 
zens. It was such values and beliefs that 
guided us when we took office. 

In the early years of this administration 
we launched a massive attack on the illegal 
drug trade and on the infrastructure of or- 
ganized crime, achieving a leap in the 
number of prosecuters and agents who are 
assigned to these cases, in the number of 
drug cases filed, and in the number of drug 
convictions. We appointed judges who un- 
derstood that the innocent members of soci- 
ety have a right to be protected from crimi- 
nal offenders. We achieved some of the 
most significant anticrime legislation in our 
history, accomplishing desperately needed 
reforms in parole and sentencing proce- 
dures and in a wide variety of other areas, 
reforms that will make life tougher for 
career criminals and easier for the law-abid- 
ing. Indeed, we need to make life tough for 
many criminals, as is illustrated in the fact 
that the median time served for the crime 
of murder is 5 years, 3 months and for rape, 
2 years, 9 months. This is intolerable. 

At the local and State level, too, the voice 
of the people was heard. States passed 
tough new sentencing requirements; judges 
or prosecutors who were lax in their duty 
were held up to public scrutiny, and com- 
munities and neighborhoods began a new 
era of cooperation with law enforcement to 
protect lives and liberty. 

And the outcome of all this is now clear. 
As you’ve already heard, crime is down sig- 
nificantly, and for the first time, it’s down 
for 3 successive years—the first time that 
has ever happened. 

I know there are some who claim this is 
merely a reflection of demographic trends, 
that there’s less crime now because there 
are fewer members of our society who are 
in the crime-prone age group. But a coinci- 
dence is not a causation. 

For example, during the 1960’s crime 
rose at a much faster rate than did the 
crime-prone age group. Between the years 
1976 and 1981, the number in the crime- 
prone age group rose by less than 1 per- 
cent; yet violent crime rose by over 35 per- 
cent. A critical reason for the rise in crime 
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in past years was a failure to administer 
prompt and sure justice. 

During the 1960’s the likelihood of being 
imprisoned if arrested for a serious crime 
fell by 75 percent. In recent years these 
figures have turned around. The likelihood 
of going to prison now is almost twice as 
high as it was in 1970. 

It’s a fact that many thousands more 
career criminals are being imprisoned today 
than in 1970. That fact must be acknowl- 
edged and its meaning understood. It’s hap- 
pening because our criminal justice system 
is responding to the public outcry over 
crime. It’s happening because we’re doing 
more to protect the innocent and punish 
the guilty. And that’s why, today, our 
homes, our families, and our societies are 
safer. 

The real explanation then for the decline 
in crime can be found right where the 
credit for America’s social progress can usu- 
ally be found—the resolve of the American 
people to speak out, to make their voices 
heard, to demand justice. There’s no better 
example of this resolve than the work of 
those we honor here today, who have 
worked with their fellow citizens to bring 
public attention to the plight of the victims 
of crime. 

I'm proud that this administration led the 
way in passing new legislation and new pro- 
grams for the victims of crime. But most of 
all, I share the pride of all Americans today 
in honoring those who have, through their 
work for the victims of crime, turned an- 
guish and fear into constructive action. 

I want to salute Theresa Saldana, Carol 
Deluca, Caren Robinson, Cecile Laurinitis, 
Patti Linebaugh, and Sharon Komlos. Each 
of you rose above the fear and the frustra- 
tion that all victims of crime must face. You 
turned terrible moments in your lives into 
something beneficial and helpful to your 
fellow Americans. You used your suffering 
so that others would suffer less. This was a 
noble thing to do, and for this our nation 
owes you all a “Thanks.” On behalf of the 
American people, I want to extend to each 
of you our gratitude for your patriotism and 
your selflessness. 

And now, I would like to sign the Victims 
of Crime Week proclamation. 
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Note: The President spoke at 1:37 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Victims of Crime Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5322. April 19, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The primary function of a government is 
to ensure that its citizens can live safely in 
their communities. Yet each year millions of 
our citizens face the reality of violent 
crime, and their lives are forever changed 
by these acts. Many are afraid to leave their 
homes after dark. Others are barricaded 
inside with multiple locks on their doors 
and steel bars on their windows. 

The strength of our justice system de- 
pends, in large part, upon the willingness of 
the innocent victims of crime to cooperate 
with it. Unless victims participate in the ju- 
dicial process, society cannot punish crimi- 
nals and prevent them from committing 
more crimes. While we need the help of 
innocent victims, they in turn deserve our 
support. They do not ask for pity. They ask 
only for our support as they recover from 
an unexpected, unwanted, and undeserved 
trauma. 

After decades when most concern was fo- 
cused on the rights of criminals, the public 
has recognized that the victims of criminals 
have rights also. Guided by the recommen- 
dations of the President’s Task Force on 
Victims of Crime, my Administration is 
striving to ensure fair treatment for inno- 
cent victims. We are working with national 
organizations, as well as State and local 
agencies, to help people whose lives have 
been shattered through no fault of their 
own. 

One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in this regard was the passage of the 
Victims of Crime Act of 1984, which offers 
unprecedented assistance to States to meet 
some of the needs of the targets of violent 
behavior. We have examined in particular 
the plight of people who are assaulted by 
people they know and trust, and we have 
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proposed reforms to assure them the full 
protection of the law. It is the nature of the 
crime, not the relationship of the victim to 
the offender, that should guide the actions 
of the justice system. 

We may reduce the frequency of violent 
crime, but we will never eliminate it. Every 
year millions of our fellow citizens will face 
it for the first time, and millions more will 
continue to face the daily challenge of lives 
forever changed by it. As citizens of a 
Nation promising justice for all, they must 
be treated with respect and compassion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
14, 1985, as Victims of Crime Week. I com- 
mend those innocent victims who have 
turned their anguish into action to protect 
their fellow citizens. I urge officials at all 
levels of government to give special atten- 
tion to the burdens crime victims face. I ask 
that all Americans listen and respond to the 
needs of crime victims, who urgently re- 
quire and deserve our support. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 19th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:27 p.m., April 19, 1985] 


National Volunteer Week, April 22-28, 
1985 





Message of the President. April 19, 1985 





Our American tradition of neighbor help- 
ing neighbor has always been one of our 
greatest strengths and most noble tradi- 
tions. American ingenuity, coupled with or- 
ganizational know-how, has provided the 
basis for innovative approaches to meeting 
the needs of our communities. 

The spirit of voluntarism and compassion 
for others is a vital part of our national 
character. Each year close to a hundred 


million Americans help their neighbors 
through voluntary service. Citizens from 
every walk of life volunteer their time, 
energy and resources to help those less for- 
tunate than themselves. We can never fully 
measure the positive effects that each kind 
word or deed has upon this great and won- 
derful land of ours. 

One of the chief aims of my Administra- 
tion has been to emphasize the vital contri- 
butions which individuals, families and pri- 
vate organizations make to our community 
life. Every day we are learning about suc- 
cessful Private Sector Initiatives which are 
the result of people caring about other 
people. It is my hope that during National 
Volunteer Week, American volunteers both 
at home and around the world, will receive 
the recognition they deserve for their gen- 
erosity. It is also my hope that still more 
Americans will be inspired to join these vol- 
unteers who are the backbone of our com- 
munity life. 

And so I hail the spirit of compassionate 
patriotic enterprise that National Volunteer 
Week is meant to strengthen. I ask my 
fellow Americans to exercise their right and 
responsibility to take an active role in their 
neighborhoods, town, cities and_ their 
nation. 

I can only repeat what I have said many 
times before: volunteers make a difference. 
May God bless each and every one of you. 


Ronald Reagan 


Secretaries Week, April 21-27, 1985 





Message of the President. April 19, 1985 





Secretaries Week offers us a yearly occa- 
sion to recognize the indispensable part 
played by secretaries not only in our na- 
tion’s commerce and industry but in other 
activities essential to society, such as gov- 
ernment and the professions. 

In many cases the order and smooth func- 
tioning of an enterprise hinge on the effi- 
ciency and alertness of secretaries. Their at- 
tention to detail is well known. Communi- 
cations would be cumbersome without 
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them. It is no exaggeration to say that their 
work is essential. 

With the rapid progress of technology, 
new challenges face secretaries. To main- 
tain current standards they must often 
master new techniques of communication, 
and of the storage and retrieval of informa- 
tion. Constantly advancing systems of ad- 
ministration make the work of secretaries 
more efficient but at the same time make it 
more demanding. Secretaries often bear the 
heaviest responsibilities for adapting to new 
techniques. 

I am happy to call attention to the impor- 
tant role of secretaries in our national life, 
and to the demands that their responsibil- 
ities place upon them. Nancy joins me in 
saluting the indispensable role they play in 
our nation’s life. 


Ronald Reagan 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Ronald H. Walker as 
Special Consultant to the Office of 


Presidential Personnel. April 19, 1985 





The President today announced that 
Ronald H. Walker has become a Special 
Consultant to the Office of Presidential Per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Walker is the managing director of 
the Washington, DC, office of Korn/Ferry 
International. Prior to joining Korn/Ferry 
International in 1979, he was president of 
his own management consulting firm in 
Dallas. He was formerly associate director 
of World Championship Tennis. During 
1975 Mr. Walker was a consultant to the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia in their establish- 
ment of a national park system. From 1972 
to 1975, he served as Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. From 1969 to 1972, Mr. 
Walker was a Special Assistant to President 
Nixon, responsible for coordinating and 
planning the President’s historic trips to the 
People’s Republic of China and to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, as well as to 22 
other countries and every State in the Union. 
Mr. Walker most recently served as chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the 50th 
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American Presidential Inaugural Commit- 
tee. He was also manager of the 1984 Re- 
publican National Convention in Dallas. 

Mr. Walker is a graduate of the Universi- 
ty of Arizona and served as a captain in the 
U.S. Army. Mr. Walker resides in Potomac, 
MD, with his wife Anne Collins Walker and 
their three daughters. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 15 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—President Luis Alberto Monge Alvarez 
of Costa Rica, who presented the Presi- 
dent with a letter supporting the Nica- 
ragua peace proposal; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss Central America 
and the budget; 

—Norman Wymbs, chairman of the 
Ronald Reagan Boyhood Home Preser- 
vation Foundation. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
reception for The President’s Committee 
of Citizens for the Republic at the Phillips 
Collection. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the fiscal year 1986 budget of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide $4.3 million in fiscal year 1985 and 
$6.1 million in fiscal year 1986 to the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the new round of 
arms negotiations in Geneva. The President 
also requested $331,000 in fiscal year 1985 
and $775,000 in fiscal year 1986 to establish 
and operate the Commission on the Bicen- 
tennial of the U.S. Constitution. In addition, 
routine appropriation language changes for 
various agencies were also requested. 





April 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship; 

—President Abdou Diouf of Senegal, to 
discuss ongoing economic reform pro- 
grams in that country; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., and Minor- 
ity Leader Robert H. Michel, who re- 
ported on their recent trip to the 
Soviet Union. 

Later in the afternoon, the President pre- 
sented the Congressional Gold Medal to 
Danny Thomas in the Roosevelt Room. He 
was awarded the medal for his humanitari- 
an efforts and outstanding work as a Ameri- 
can, particularly his work for St. Jude’s Chil- 
dren’s Research Hospital in Memphis, TN. 


April 17 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 19th annual report of the National 


Endowment for the Humanities, covering 
the year 1984. 


April 18 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The President attended a _ luncheon 
hosted by Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
in the Roosevelt Room. Also attending the 
luncheon was a delegation of European 
leaders who presented the President with a 
petition to the U.S. Congress supporting 
restoration of aid to the Nicaraguan free- 
dom fighters. 

Throughout the day, the President met 
with Members of the Senate to discuss Nic- 
aragua. 


April 19 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—leaders of the Jewish community. 

In the morning, the President conferred 
by telephone with Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, dis- 
cussing the President’s upcoming state visit. 
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The White House announced that based 
on further consultations between the 
United States Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and a visit to possible sites by a White 
House team headed by Michael K. Deaver 
and assisted by the Chancellor’s staff, the 
President and Chancellor Kohl have decid- 
ed to participate jointly in a commemora- 
tive ceremony at the Bergen-Belsen Con- 
centration Camp on Sunday, May 5. The 
ceremony will honor the victims of Nazism. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 15 


Thomas R. Pickering, 

of New Jersey, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, personal rank of 
Career Ambassador, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Israel. 


Hershey Gold, 

of California, to be a member of the United 
States Commission on Public Diplomacy for 
a term expiring July 1, 1987 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Submitted April 16 


Douglas W. McMinn, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Richard T. McCormack, resign- 
ing. 

Submitted April 17 


William Emerson Brock III, 
of Tennessee, to be Secretary of Labor. 


Lowell C. Kilday, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Dominican Republic. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 17—Continued 


George F. Gunn, Jr., 

of Missouri, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Missouri, 
vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


Sam B. Hall, Jr., 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Eastern District of Texas, vice Joe J. 
Fisher, retired. 


William H. Opel, 

of Alaska, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Alaska for the term of 4 
years, vice Robert D. Olson, Sr., resigned. 


John R. Silber, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting to 
Cuba for a term of 1 year (new position). 


Glen A. Holden, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Museum Services Board for a term expir- 
ing December 6, 1989, vice Anne Carroll 
Badham, term expired. 


Submitted April 18 


Joseph F. Salgado, 

of California, to be Under Secretary of 
Energy vice William Patrick Collins, re- 
signed. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 15 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Nicaraguan Refugee Fund 
dinner 


Checklist—Continued 
Excerpts: 


Quotations from the President’s remarks at 
the Nicaraguan Refugee Fund dinner 


Released April 16 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President's 
meeting with the Republican congressional 
leadership on aid to the Contras and the 
budget—by Senator Alan K. Simpson of Wy- 
oming and House Minority Leader Robert 
H. Michel 


Statement: 

On housing starts, housing permit figures, 
and the Index of Industrial Production for 
March 1985—by Larry M. Speakes, Princi- 
pal Deputy Press Secretary to the Presi- 
dent 


Released April 17 


Announcement: 

Nomination of George F. Gunn, Jr., to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Missouri 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Sam B. Hall, Jr., to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Texas 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William H. Opel to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Alaska 


Released April 18 


Statement: 

On the first quarter gross national product 
figures—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 








Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 14 


HJ. Res. 74 / Public Law 99-20 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
September 8, 1985, as “National Independ- 
ent Retail Grocer Week”. 


SJ. Res. 35 / Public Law 99-21 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating April 21 through April 27, 1985, as 
“National Organ Donation Awareness 
Week”. 


Approved April 15 


H.R. 1847 / Public Law 99-22 

An act to amend title 28, United States 
Code, with respect to the United States 
Sentencing Commission. 


H.R. 730 / Public Law 99-23 
An act to declare that the United States 
holds in trust for the Cocopah Indian Tribe 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved April 15—Continued 


of Arizona certain land in Yuma County, 
Arizona. 


Approved April 16 


S.781 / Public Law 99-24 

An act to amend the Biomass Energy and 
Alcohol Fuels Act of 1980 to clarify the in- 
tention of section 221 of the Act. 


Approved April 19 


HJ. Res. 236 / Public Law 99-25 

A joint resolution . commemorating the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion to liberate Cuba from Com- 
munist tyranny. 


SJ. Res. 17 / Public Law 99-26 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating April 21 through April 28, 1985, as 
“Jewish Heritage Week”. 


SJ. Res. 109 / Public Law 99-27 
A joint resolution to designate the week of 
April 14, 1985, as “Crime Victims Week”. 
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